














Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 

















*T was but an instant 
Clear as a bell thro’ 
Bethell : 


waited, and then, to amazement, 


their joy and of, or in some icabl mad ith, Jd and ls to 
Court rang the tones at’ the silver-tongued 8 Np ee tage fan 


@ very Jarge amount; yet in candour he was bound to admit that no 
portion of it, however trifling, could be traced to the er. A. to 
any motive of malice or revenge, none could by possibility be assigned, 
for the prisoner and the deceased were, as far as could be ascertained, 
total strangers to each other. Still there were most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with his death, pregnant with suspicion at least, 
and imperiously demanding explanation ; and it was justice, no less to 
the accused than to the public, that the case should undergo judicial in- 
vestigation. The deceased, Heary Thomson, was a jeweller, residing in 
London, wealthy, and in considerable business ; and, as was the custom 
of his time, in the habit of personally conducting his principal transac- 
tions with the foreign merchants with whom he traded. He had travelled 
much in the course of business in Germany and Holland ; and it was to 
meet at Hull a trader of the latter nation, of whom he was to make a 
large purchase, that he had left London a month before his death. It 
would be proved by the landlord of the inn where he had resided, that 
he and his correspondent had been there ; and a wealthy jeweller of the 


e = laa, again I repeat, that your Ludship has judged prema- 


rely, 
And what your Ludship bas said neither justice nor precedent sanctions.” 
The Bruce smiled a terrible smile : “ You are perfectly welcome to think 























80: 

I’ve no doubt I shall say it again many times ere the case is concluded.” 
Sorely this taunting retort stung the courteous, calm-tempered Bethell, 
Quickly he rose from his seat, and the heat of his dander rose with him : 


*y og Ludship says that, I repeat, it surprises me greatly to hear 


Replied Bruce ; “ I shall say it again whenever it suits me to say it, 
Without the slightest re to you, or your pain, or opinion.” 
Returned Bethell : “ Again I repeat, I deprecate jumps to conclusions ;” 
Replied Bruce : “ And again J repeat, I don’t care a snap for your cen- 




























town, well uainted with both parties, had seen Mr. Thomson after the 
NEW YORK, APRIL 16, =. No. 16. sure. departure of the Dutchman ; and could speak positively as to there be- 
—_—_=_==>— = SSS What I say I shall soon say again: and what I have said I shall stick | ing then in his possession jewels of large value, and gold, and certain 
Li t t to!’ bills of exchange, the parties to which he could describe. This was on 
erature. the morning of Thomson’s departure from Hull, on his retura to London, 
a Fiereely the battle thus raged, but Punch has no space to tell more | and was on the day but one preceding that on which he arrived at the 
THE TWO ROSES. of ’t. house of the prisoner. What had become of him in the interval could 
Fiercely the combatants fought, cut and thrust, in broadswordy fashion : | not be ascertained ; nor was the prisoner’s house situated in the road 
BY GERALD MASSEY. Fiercely the combatants fought, while the Juniors stood by and trem- | which he ought to have taken, No reliance, however, could be placed 
Softly stept she over the lawn bled : on that circumstance ; for it was not at all uncommon for persons who 
In vesture light and free : ’ Furious, fiercely they fought, for neither the last word would give in. | travelled with property about them, to leave the direct road, even for # 
A floating Angel might Seve damn Still on the conflicts of men the gods, as of yore, sit in jadgment, considerable distance, in order to secure themselves as effectually as pos 
Her ais om, heaven in a glory-dawn, Both the Big-Wigs next morn were called to the bar by the Thand’rer: | sible from the robbers by whom the remote parts of the country were 

‘And her voice rang silverly. Bethell was -ed for pluck, and Knight Bruce called over the coals — 
Then up she rose on her tiny tip-toes, was, He not been seen from the time of his leaving Hall till he reached 
‘And reacht and reacht among ‘he boughs ; For wasting the time of the Court, which to suitors so jiously dear is. | the village next adjoining Smith’s house, and through which he passed, 
You are tall and proud, my dainty Rose! ’ good may come of the fight, if the “‘ monkey” of Knight Bruce is | without even a momentary halt. He was seen to alight at Smith’s gate, 
But I have you now pa A She. put down : and the next morning was discovered dead in his He now came to 
, Some good Aas come of the fight, for Punch, the new Homer, has sang it! | the most extraordinary part of the case. It would be proved beyond the 
© s0 lightly over the lawn, possibility of a doubt, that the deceased died by poison—poison of a most 
Step for step went he! subtle nature, most active in its operation, and possessing the wonderful 
Thinking how, from his hiding-place THE TRIAL. and nee ow! et te a — A by which its 
- , presence cou e D ents of which it was composed 
re See Soe ye reve tavdhtrtegntn ote re wcaterndgy:) were of so sedative a nature, that, instead of the body on which it had 
r se aneaky ronnd ber be th It has frequently occurred to me, that if any member of the bar, who | been used exhibiting any contortions or marks of suffering, it left upon 
Two eee a Se ! al “fia has been for a few years in practice in our criminal courts, & | the features nothing but the calm and placid quiet of repose. Its effects, 
Yoo pe as pe yO a the not uncommon qualities of a moderate understanding, a mind open | and indeed its very existence, were but recently known in this country 
ou cl be ge 4 7 nty ‘ to conviction, and a tolerable share of attention to the cases which occur, | though it had for some time been used in other nations of Europe ; and 
But ve you now, e. : would communicate to the world the result of his experience, he would | jt was supposed to be a discovery of the German chemists, and to be pro- 
do more to enlighten the public mind upon the natare and practical | duced by a powerful distillation of the seed of the wild cherry-tree, so 

THE BATTLE OF THE BIG-WIGS. operation of that most valued of our institutions—trial by jury—than | abundant in the Black Forest. 
ie M could be effected in any other mode. No man can have attended, even} But the fact being ascertained that the cause of the death was poison, 
Vide (London) Times, Report, March 14. for a single day, either as a juror or as a witness, in any one of our courts, | left open the much more momentous question, by whom was it adminis- 
a an eapttinne Sod py Comneal This andl Gr Ae 4 pees ot * — went i been — . he be of an a4 tered. It could hardly be supposed to be by the deceased himself; there 
ruled ansel. London servan 4 v cts utterly at variance w facts u) whic ; 

pm ae ion of the subject.} thane Gendiiess pe oon hens | pon was nothing to indace such a suspicion ; and there was this important 


Sing, O, Punch, the quick wrath, the soon-put-u 
Bruce : 
Knight Brace the active of mind, the jumper to 


Knight Brace the feared of the Bar, the bully of jan 
Sing the hot anger of Bruce at the cool encounter of Bethell ; 


1 the feared of the Bench, the , the 


Tamer of legal Big- Wigs, subduer of and 
Twister of round his thumb with his silv 
Off in the 


I’ the Fields of Lincoln his Inn was the field of 
There came the 
Attended was each 
Donned 


their silk gowns : 
And, for their weapons, their tongues were 
swords, and sharper. 


Bat say, O, Punch, what was the cause whence arose such terrible 
warfare? 


Lyddon v. Moss was the cause: Punch down to 


case was one of Appeal : Knight Bruce a Jad; 

Selwyn opened the case, the quick-witted Queen’s 

Little he dreamed what a row and a rumpus would rise from his open- 
io, 


Else he bed surel refrained, and thrown up his 
Scarce had he twenty words, when 
rupted : 


“Seemeth to me, sitting here of A 
I’ this Court well-frequented, world- 
counsel’d. 


Should have so committed himself by this most 


Here with his silvery tones interposed the 
Every word he let fall was like dropping of 
“ Your Ludship, permit 


a 
And thea, if 
vent to. 


Like as oil were the words of the smooth-tongued, 
Like as oil upon flame were those words on fiery Knight Bruce. 
Uprose his “ monkey” at once, being one which is soon elevated, 
of words Knight Bruce, the all-fiery, flared up : 


“ Dar’st interrupt the Court, and dictate a Lord Justice’s duty ? 
man, and know’st not to whom thou 


And thus in a 


Knowest thou not manners, rash 


art speaking? >. en yeu s yeheg ol ae ens my y- return ; and the Prag of 
Teach me my duty, gadzooks |—go, teach thy grandam to suck eggs? you gotten by many, to many were entirely un- 
Again I sa W eel tie deed was pp ten imprudent transaction, - known ; bat, on this occasion, they were revived, and, probably, with 
Assuming it to have been of the purest, most hon’rable nature, considerable additions ; and, in fine, the were induced to 
And assuming it to have been for the lady’s benefit: which two commit Mr. Smith to jail, to take bis trial for the wilfal murder of Henry 
Expressions fused before, and fearlersly now I again use.” Thomson. As it was deemed essential to the attainment of justice, to 


So speaking, he glared round the Court as one who was cock-of-the 


: sion, the trial took place, was that which I have here 

Over his he , till the counsel all quaked at bis glaring, | Sach was the state cane a the morning of the trial. Seldom, 
And the Juniors trembled to think how Betbell was si and shut up. ane yay speculation been so busy as it was ypon this occasion. 
But Sir Richard the Bold feared neither the crowing nor glaring : to a considerable amount were depending upon the event of the 
Cock-of-the-walk too is he (at least by himself so is reckoned), case ; so lightly do men think and ect with reference to matters in 
= = is he to Somes, ry pans Leap ant = te : | which — Ah mel —_DLoe* even though the life of a fel- 
¥ from t to : | low-orea! in ‘ 
Sr _ tne aoe = Lord Mansfield’s ob: to the grand jury upon the subject of this 

“ Your Ludsbip, it grieves me to own, I am pained at your Ludship’s | murder excited a deal of attention, He had recommended them, 


expressions. 
That your Ludsbip, ere bearing the oase, should cast on my client re- 


"Tis most unjudge-like, unjust! I regret I can 


B’en as a bull, when attacked by a foe whom be deems beneath notice, 
at his migmy assailant, 

mischief 

Hayy Ang , he ruehes to crush the intrader : 

So the bally Koight Bruce eyed Bethel! a moment in wonder, 

Startled—so strange was the thought that a Bar’ster should dare to con- 


Stares for a while 
But on a second yo 


, in surprise 
ving that 


front him ; 
Then shook be fiercely bis head till his wig-tai 
And thas in a terrible tone he came down on 


* Dar’st thou again, rash man, presume to find fault with thy betters? 
Dar’st thou censure the Court, and assert that i 


that he bas 
will ne’er 


stoop to learn 
Court will 


Court on Saturday week came the combat. 
Bruce, and Bethell the many- 


his clerk, as knight of old 
they their armour for fight, their wigs, and their 


thus Knight Bruce inter- 
as one of the Just’ces, 
wn, much-solicitor’d and many- 
Seemeth to me this Appeal of this Court will not occupy much time, 
A deed of assignment is here, to secure certain sume to a lawyer : 
Now, assuming this deed to have been of a perfectly hon’rable nature, 


And assuming it to have been for the good of the lady, his client, 
Still must I say I’m surprised that a wise and e 


to water : 
me to say that your Ludship should hear the 
your Ladship thinks fit, your Ludship, surprise may give 


pronounced what to you seems a premature judgment? 


pronounce whatever judgment It pleases, 
Say whatever It likes, and whenever It chooses to say it!” 


p “monkey” of Knight} One of the most extraordinary and most interesting trials of which I 
find any account in my note-book, took place on the northern circuit, 
very little less than eighty years ago. It is instructive in many points 
of view. To those who believe that they see the finger of providence 
especially pointing out the murderer, and guiding, in a slow but un- 
erring course, the footsteps of the avenger of blood, it will afford matter 
of deep meditation and reflection. 
In ear 17—, John Smith (I use fictitions names) was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. The case was one of a most 
extraordinary nature, and the interest excited by it was almost unpa- 
ralleled. The accused was a gentleman of considerable property, re- 
siding upon his own estate, in an unfrequented part of ———shire. A 
ae, supposed to be an entire stranger to him, had late in a sammer’s 
and | day, requested and obtained shelter and hospitality for the night. He 
had, it was supposed, after taking some slight refreshment, retired to 
bed in perfect health, requesting to be awakened at an earl 
following morning. When the servant appointed to call him entered 
his room for that purpose, he was found in his bed perfectly dead ; and 
from the appearance of the body, it was obvious that be been so for 
many bours. There was not the slightest mark of violence on his per- 


ree conclasions : 
or counsel : 
tamer of Horsehair, 
Vice-Chano’llors : 

er voice of persuasion. 


battle appointed. 
ed there came: 


his squire was. 
bands, 


as sharp as new broad- 


ity hands it. son, and the countenance retained same expression which it had 
of Ap is; borne during life, Great nation was of course excited by this 
nsel Selwyn ; discovery ; ard inquiries were immediately made—first, as to who the 
stranger was ; and, aay. as to how he met with his death. Both 

were unsu As to the former, no information could be obtained 


brief, and home mizzled ? | —no clue discovered to lead to the kaowledge either of his name, his 
person, or his occupation. He had arrived on horseback, and was seen 
passing through a neighbouring village about ao hour before he reached 
the house where his existence was so mysteriously terminated, but could 
be traced no further. Beyond this, all was conjecture. 

With respect to the death, as little could be learned as of the dead 
man : it was, it is trae, sudden— awfully sudden; but there was no 
reason, that alone excepted, to suppose that it was caused by the hand 
of man, rather than by the hand of God. A coroner’s jury was of 
course summoned ; and after au investigation, in which little more 
could be proved than that which I have stated, a verdict was re- 


xperienced lawyer turned to the effect, that the deceased died by the visilation of God. Days 

imprudent transaction.” | and weeks on, and little further was kaown. In the mean time, 

rumour had not been idle ; suspicions, vague, indeed, and undefined, 

-briefed Bethell, but of a dark and fearful character, were at first whispered, and after- 
in : wards boldly expressed. The precise object of these 


suspicions was 
ther: bat 




























circumstance, w 
phial or vessel of any kind had been discovered, in which the poison 
— have been contained. Was it then the prisoner who administered 
t 
sary to state more distinctly what his evidence was. The prisoner's 
family consisted only of himself, a housekeeper, and one man-servant. 
The man-servant slept in an outhouse adjoining the stable, and did so 
on the night of Thomson’s death. The prisoner slept at one end of the 
house, and the housekeeper at the other, aud the deceased 
put into a room adjoining the housekeeper’s. It would be proved by a 
person who happened to be passing by the house on the night in ques 
tion, about three hours after miduight, that he had 
main and watch, from baving his attention excited by the circu 

- very unusual, of a light moving about the house at that late hour. 
figure, holdin, 
to the house! 
housekeeper’s room, and the light disappeared for a minute. Whe- 
ther the two 
as the window 


the. 
and 
more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the magistr: 
Smith ; and, singularly enough, since his committal the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be discovered. Within the 


last week, the witness who saw the light had been more particularly 
examined ; 


of itself almost negatived its possibility—that no 


Before he asked them to come to that conclusion, it would be neces- 


had been 


been induced to re- 


t person would state most positively, that he could distinctly see a 
a light, go from the room in which the prisoner sle 
eeper’s room ; that two persons then came out of 


went into Thomson’s room he could not see, 
that room looked another way; but in about a minute 
returned, passing quite along the house to Smith’s room again ; 
in about five minutes the light was extinguished, and he saw it no 


ates had committed 


in order to refresh his memory, he had been placed, at 
spot where he had stood on that night, and another 


person was placed with him. The whole scene, as he had described it, 
was acted over again ; but it was utierly impossible, from the cause above- 
mentioned, to ascertain, when the light disappeared, whether the parties 
had gone into Thomson’s room. As if, however, to throw still deeper 
mystery over this extraordinary transaction, the 


witness persisted in 
ding a new feature to his former statement ; that after the persons had 


returned with the light into Smith’s room, and before it was extinguished, 
he had twice perceived some dark object to intervene between the light 
and the window, almost as large as the surface of the window itself, and 
which he described by saying, it dppeared as if a door had been placed 
before the light. Now, in Smith’s room, there was nothing which could 
account for this appearance : his bed was in a different part ; aud there 
was neither cupboard nor press in the room, which, but for the 


bed, was 





not clearly indicated ; some implicated one person, some 
they re to Smith, the master of the house, as concerned in the 
death of the stranger. As usual in such cases, circumstances totally un- 
connected with the transaction in question, matters many years ante- 
cedent, and relating to other persons, as well as other times, were used 
as auxiliary to the present ie oad The character of Smith in early 
life, had been exposed to much rvation. While his father was yet 
alive, he had left his native country, involved in debt, kiown to have 
been guilty of great irregularities, and of being not over- 
scrapulous as to the mode of obtaining those supplies of money of which 
he was continually in want, and which he seemed somewhat inexplicably 
to 


silvery Bethell : 


keep secret the examination of the witnesses who were 
the magistrates, all the information of which the public were in possee- 


if they ente reasonable doubts of the sufficiency of the evidence 
to ensure « conviction, to throw out the bill; explaining to them most 
justly and clearly that, in the event of their doing so, | additional 
evidence should, at a future time, be discovered, the could 
again be a) and tried for the offence ; whereas, if they found 
a true bill, and, from deficlenvy of proof, he was now acquitted on his 
trial, be could never again be molested, even though the testimony 
against him should be morally as clear as light. The grand jury, after, 
as was 8u , very considerable discussion among themselves, and, 
as was rumoured, by  mojority of only one, returned a true bild, 
the charge, it was conjectured that the fs offered to the grand jury 
must have been strong to authorise ® finding; and a strong im- 
pression in consequence prevailed that there w ultimately be a cou- 
viotion. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened bis cause to the jury in @ man- 
per that indicated very little expectation of a conviction, He began by 
imploring them to divest their minds of all that they had heard before 
they came into the box ; he entreated to attend to the evidence, 
any lesson from Counsel : andj from that alone. He stated that, in the course of his experi- 

ence, which was very great, he had never met with a case involved in 
deeper mystery than that upon which he was then addressing 
The 


‘t otherwise speak of't.” 


meant him, 


Is rattled upon it, 
Bethell the glib-tongued : 


its Justice is unjust, 





prisoner at the bar was 4 man moving in a respectable 
Has wen 0 moment e qammn ent he wel Juniors wondered. | society, and maintaining a fair character, He was, to all appearance, 
(Juniors who by Ka’ the bully bad been well wigged) in the possession of considerable property, and was above the ordinary 
Whether the again would come to the combat, tenageostons to Comme 60 Oe Serial ith respect to the property of 
Whether cocky Knight Bruce again would in victory crow out. the it was strongly suspected that be bed elther been robbed 














its delivery 
who had 


of his housekeeper 


ly empty, the room in which he at a distance beyond 


ly empt 
it. He would state only one fact more (said the learned counsel), and 
he had done his duty: it would then be for the jury to do 
Within a few 
— ee bottle of a very 
reatly 
men as being of the description used by chemists to preserve those 


theirs. 
ere had been found in the prisoner’s house, the 

se description ; it was appa- 
not of English manufacture, was described the 


liquids which are most likely to lose their virtue by exposure to the air. 


To whom it belonged, or to what use it had been applied, there was no 
evidence to show. 


Such was the address of the counsel for the prosecution ; and during 

I bad “ae watched the countenance of the prisoner, 
listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did I perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emotion. When the disappearance 
was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, over his 
lip ; and the notice of the vapentne Al the stopper obviously excited an 
interest, and, I thought, an apprehension ; but it quickly subsided. I 
need not detail the evidence that was given for the prosecution: it 
amounted in substance to that which counsel stated ; nor was it 
varied in yf particular. The was produced, and proved to have 
been found in the house; but no attempt was made to trace it to the 

"s possession, or even knowledge. ; 

When the case was closed, the learned judge, addressing the counsel 
for the prosecution, said he a there was hardly suffictent evidence 
to call upon the prisoner for his defence ; and if the jury were of the 
same opinion, they would at once stop the case. Upon this observation 

the the jury tarned round for a moment, and then intimated 
in his lordsbip’s view,of the evideace. The counsel 
folded up their briefs, and a verdict of was about to be taken, 
addressed the court. He stated, that having been ao- 
e crime as murder, and baving had bis character as- 
suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that character could 
cleared by bis acquittal upon the ground that the evidence 
him was inconclusive, without giving him an opportanity of 
his own case, and calling @ witness to counteract the impression 
raised against bim, by explal 
t present appeared doubiful. 
to state his case to the jury, and to call bis housekeeper, wi 


es 
Fi: 
Z 


i 


ff 


=e 
Be 


m » 


After | much earnestness, and was seconded so strongly by his counsel, that 


Lord Mansfield, though very much his inclination, aud contrary 
to his usual babit, gave way, and yle to the request. 
Dii faciles—torrens dicendi copia multis. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury and entreated their patience for a 
short ttene. He repeated to them that be never could feel satisfied to be 
acquitted merely because the evidence was not conclusive ; and 
himeelf, in a very short time, by the few observations he should make, 
and the witness whom be should be Ne pe oe ad beard > pe 
higher grouods—npon the impossibility guilty of the : 
fal eriae. With rerpees to the insinuations which ‘bed been thrown out 

him, be thought one observation would dispose of them. Assum- 

it to be true that the deceased died from the effect of a poison, of 

which he called God to wituess that he had never even beard cither the 
pame or the existence until this day, was not every probabilily in favour 
of bis innocence? Here was @ perfect stranger, not kaown to bave ia 


| 
| 


ee 


Re ee et ne 8 er ee 


ee 
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possession a single article of value, who might either have lost, or office of effacing the pencil-marks of schoolboys and artiets ; for, 4 
re robbed of that’ property which he was said to have had at Hull. H k often dered why more was not made of a substance with 
What so probable as that he should, ia a moment of despair at his loss| such varied properties, he had not attempted to find the answer for him- 
have destroyed himself? The fatal drug was stated to have been fa- self before the year we have mentioned. And as for Mr. Macintosh, 
miliar in, those countries in which Mr. Thomson had travelled, while to | even bis first essays, which led to such complete success, were brought 
himself it was utterly unknown. Above all be implored the jury to re- | about by an accident dependent on the manufacture of coal-gas. 

member, that although the eye of malice had watched every ing; When coal-gas was first made, the tar and other liquid prodacts ac- 
of his since the fatal accident, and though the most minute search had | cruing accumulated on the manufacturers’ hands to a troublesome ex- 
been made into every part of bis premises, no vestige had been discovered | tent, no one knowing well what to do with them. Mr. Macintosh 
of the most trifling article belonging to the d d, nor bad even a ra-| thought he could fiad a use for them in the manufactare of cudbear—a 
mour heen circulated that poison of any kind bad been ever in his | dye obtained from a lichen—(Lecanora tartarea), and contracted with 
sion. Of thestopper, which had been found, he disowned all knowledge ; | the Glasgow gas-works for all their tar and ammoniacal water. Ia his 
he declared, most sol ly, that be had never seen ic before it was pro- | operations he found that when the ammonia was se and the tar 
duced in court ; and he asked, could the fact of its being found in bis| converted into pitch, the essential oil, called naphtha, was left bebind, 
house, only a few days ago, when bundreds of people bad been there, pro- | and it occurred to him that this could be made available as a solution 
duce upon an impartial mind even a momentary prejudice against him. | for caoutchouc. He made the experiment, and the result was a water 

One fact, and one only, had been proved, to which it was je | proof garment, thick or thin according to the amount of naphtha used ; 
for bim to give an answer—the fact of his having gone to bed-| which water-proof varnish he used in the manafacture of the famous 
room of his houeekeeper on the night in question. He had been subject, | macintoshes of our youth. His patent was taken out in eighteen hun- 
for many years of his life, to sudden fits of illness; he had been seized | dred and twenty-three, and well merited the fame and the fortune it 
with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to procure her assistance | brought. mel . 
in lighting # fire. She bad returned with him to his room for that pur-| Mr. Hancock knew nothing of this discovery. He was meditating and 
pose, he having waited fora minute in the passage whilst she pat oo her | working in his own way, though indeed his initial experiment was made 
clothes, which would account for the momentary disappearance of the | but vaguely, and only on the broad belief that “ something must even- 
light ; and after she had remained in bis room a few minutes, finding tually be done with so singular a substaoce.”’ This experiment was aa 
bh f better, he had dismissed her, and retired again to bed, from which | attempt to dissolve caou in oil of turpentine ; but to no good re- 
he had not risen when he was informed of the death of his guest. It had | sult; the solutions being too thin and drying very ih, or rather not dry- 
ing at all, Failing in this, he then applied the rubber pur ef simple to arti- 
cles of dress ; and, in eighteen hundred and twenty, took out a patent for 
caoutchouc ied “ to the wrists of gloves, to waistcoat backs and 
waistcoat to pockets to prevent their being picked, to trouser and 
gaiter straps, to braces, to stockings and garters, to riding- belts, to stays, 
to boots, shoes, clogs and pattens, when the object is to put them on aud 
off without laeing or tying, to the soles of shoes or boots,” et cetera. 
But now a difficulty arose. How about his fastenings? These india- 
rubber bands must be attached somehow, and women were eet to sew the 
ends neatly to the stuff; but, in a sbort time, each needle prick became 
a rent, and the whole broke to pieces, Springs were then used ; that is, 
strips of rubber thicker at the ends where the sewing was to be than in 
the middie. But, after making special tools for cutting them out, and 
golog to many other like expenses, the eprings were returoed by hun- 

reds, broken and rejected, on the father’s haads, After a few experi- 
ments to find the reason of these unforeseen fractures, it was discovered 
that those ngs on which boiling water was used after they were cut 
did not like the rest ; and this was the first insight of the value of 
heat in the treatment of caoutcbouc. All springs, therefore, were heuce- 
forward plunged into a hot bath as soon as cut, aad uo more complaints 
were made of their cracking or snapping. 

Rubber was imported only in the form of animals or boitles—that is, 
hollow cylinders of unequal circumference. These bottles Mr. Hancock 
cut into circalar strips which thus needed no sewing to fasten round the 
wrists of gloves, et cetera. They were treated toa , passed on to 
the glove, keptat the fullest tension, and a strip of leather was then sewn 
over them ; after which the rubber was warmed, when it contracted and 

thered up the glove or stocking, or whatever it might be, in “ beauti- 

ily small, neat corrugations.” This was another advance. The woven 
or ribboned rubber—now called elastic par excelleace—came at a later 
date, and will be spoken of in its place. But now the waste cuttings had 
become an unmanageable heap, and with the scanty supply of fresh ca- 
outchouc ia the market, Mr. Hancock felt that he must make some good 
of bis superfluities ; restore and re-embody them, so to speak, if be in- 
tended to push his trade further. He did not know very well how to set 
about this; bat the first te he tried was a Papin’s Digester from 
which he got a thick fluid like treacle, but not of half so much use. 
Then he endeavoured to utilise his discovery of the unitiag quality of 
freshout surfaces, if subjected to heat. 

But, though he obtained, by means of a mould, pressure, and heat, 
solid blocks of four or five inches long, the experiment was not considered 
conclusive, or, on the whole, of much working power. It did not help 
the matter either to make the shreds into mince-meat, so as to increase 
the number of freshly-cut surfaces ; the conglomerate would not hold to- 
gether, but fell to pieces like a ball of coarse cement, Then Mr, Haa- 
cock bethought himself of tearing the sbreds ; and for that purpose con- 





































































































been said that, after his committal to prison, his housekeeper had disap- 
peared. He avowed that, finding his enemies determined, if possible, to 
accomplish his rain, he had thought it probable they might tamper with 
bis servant ; he had, therefore, kept her out of their way ; but for what 
purpose’? Not to prevent her pow prom | being given, for she was now 
under the care of his solicitor, and would ay eee for the pur- 
of confirming, as far as she was concerned, 

fod jast made. 

Sach was the prisoner’s address, which produced a very powerfal 
effeet. It was delivered in a firm and impressive manner, aod its sim- 
plicity and artlessness gave it an appearance of truth. The housekeeper 
was then put into the box, and examined by the counsel for the prisoner. 
According to the custom, at that time almost universal, of excluding 
witnesses from court uatil their testimony was required, she had been 
kept at a house near at hand, and had not heard a single word of the 
trial. There was nothing remarkable in ber manner or appearance ; she 
might be about thirty-five, or a little more; with regular though not 
agreeable features, and an air perfectly free from embarrassment. She 
~~ almost in the prisoner’s own words, the story that he had told 
of his baving called her up, and her having accompanied him to his 
room, adding that, alter leaving him, she bad retired to ber own room, 
and been awakened by the maa-eervant in the moraing, with an account 
of the traveller's She had now to undergo a cross-examination ; 
and I may as well state here that which, though not known to me till 
prc will assist the reader in understanding the following scene : 
—The counsel fur the prosecution had, in his own mind, attached con- 
siderable importance to the circumstance mentioned by the witness who 
saw the light, that while the prisoner and the housekeeper were in the 
room of the former, something like a door had intervened between the 
candle and the window, which was totally irreconcilable with the ap- 

of the room whea examined ; he bad half persuaded him- 

self that there must be a secret closet which had esca) the search of 
the officers of justice, the opening of which would account for the ap- 
pearance alluded to, and the existence of which might discover the pro- 
ys which bad so mysteriously disappeared. His object, theretore, was 
obtain from the housekeeper (the only person except the prisoner who 
could give any clue to this) such information as he could 
alarming her by any direct my A on the subject, which, as she could not 
help seeing its importance, would bave led ber at once to a positive denial. 
He w, moreover, that as she had not been in court, she could not 
know how much or how little the inquiry had already brought to light ; 
aod by himself treating the matter as immaterial. he might lead her to 
© it so also, » by thas means, draw forth all that she knew. 
After some few unimportant questions, he asked her, in a tone and 
manner calculated rather to awaken confidence than to excite distrust — 

* During the time you were in Mr, Smith’s room, you stated the can- 
dle stood on the table, in the centre of the room?”’—* Yes.” 

“ Was the closet, or cupboard, or wh you call it, opened once or 
twice, while it stood there t’’—A pause, no answer. 

“I will call it to your recollection; after Mr. Smith had taken 
the medicine out of the closet, did he shut the door, or did it remain 
Te ps pes eened again for the f replacing the bots 

« t was opened no for rpose 0! acing the e, 
was it ?”’—* It was.” = on ‘ 

“ Do you recollect how long it was open the last time ?”—*“ Not above 
& minute.” 

“ The door, when ope, would be exactly between the light and the 
window, would it not ?’—* It would.” 

“I forget whether you said the closet was on the right or left hand 
side of the window ?”—* The left.” 

: Would the door of the closet make any noise in opening ?’— 
“ None. 

* Can you speak positively to that fact? Have you ever opened it 
— or only seen Mr, Senith open it ?’—" I never pad my- 
se 
“ Did you never keep the we 1” Never.” 

“ Who did ?”—* Mr, Smith always.” 

At this moment, the witness chanced to turn her eyes towards the spot 
where the prisoner stood, and the effect was almost electrical. A cold 
damp sweat stood upon his brow, and his face bad lost all its colour ; he 
appeared a living ~e Ss death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked, and fainted. consequences of her answers flashed across her 
mind. She bad been so thoroughly deceived by the manner of the ad- 
voocate, and by the little importance he bad seemed to attach to her state- 
ments, that she had been led on, by one question to another, till she had 
told him all that he wanted to know. During the interval (occa- 
sioned by her illness) to the proceedings, the solicitor for the pro- 
secution left the court. It was between fuur and five o’clock when the 
judge resumed his seat upon the bench, the prisoner his station at the 
bar, and the housekeeper her’s in the witness-box ; the court in the in- 
terval, had remained crowded with the spectators, scarce one of whom 
had oe p'ace, lest, during his absence, it should be seized by some 
one e! 

The cross-examining counsel then addressed the witness :—‘I have 
wy, few more questions to ask of you ; but beware that you answer them 

y; for eae life bangs upon a thread. Do you know this stop- 
per ?’—* I do. 


“ 


statement which he 


t, without 





with teeth that tore and teased and rended the hot rubber shreds savage- 
ly. Finding the machine becoming heavier to tarn, after a certain time 
of this farious mastication, Mr. Hancock opened it and took out, on his 
first inspection, a curiously grained ba!l—the grainings showing the 
joinings of the shreds—and afterwards a solid, heated, homogeneous mass. 
These experiments were repeated until the machine (a wooden one) was 
worn out ; but the problem was solved ; the waste cuttings could be atil- 
ised, and the india-rubber manufacture was an accomplished fact. The 
first machine worked a charge of two ounces, the one in present use at 
Manchester works from one hundred and eighty to two huadred — 
and turns out blocks six feet long, twelve or thirteen inches wide, and 
seven inches thick. From the first blocks were cut thin sheets, which 
then were dried and joined by ys to edge, and thus made of any 
size that might be required ; though first use made of this sheet rub- 
ber was not one to need any great extension, it being only to cover 
the necks of corks. 


pitch and tar together with a strong soluti . 
it up into sheets for the sheathing of ships, et cetera. The first vessel so 
sheathed was the yacht of the late Sir William Curtis, and the second was 
the Kinnersley Castle. Waterproof garments of various kinds, from cloaks 
to shoe soles ; w bags and air cushions ; billiard-table cushions ; 
the tires of wheels and the surfaces of cylinders and rollers ; washers and 
collars for stop-cocks ; and many surgical instruments aod mechanical 
appliances were continually rolling out of Mr. Hancock’s works ; each 
new application paige op Hew new feature which modified or con- 
trolled the operations of fatare. Thus, exposure to the sun’s rays 
was found to decompose light-colored rubber ; and this led to the dis- 
covery of the value of colouring or blackening such as had to be exposed ; 
which discovery led to further results still, as time and experience went 
on. A kind of artificial leather was now made, “ by saturating felt, 
carded wool, and bair, and in combining other fibrous substances, such 
as hemp and flax, with the liquid rubber, and when dry submitting the 
whole to pressure.” process turaed out a strong and tough mate- 
rial, like real leather in appearance ; the tougher kinds of which were 
used for such rough things as shoe soles, hose-pipes, traps, harness, &c., 
while the thinner and more delicate could be colouredof any tint desired, 
and worked so as to entirely resemble leather. Tis was the begiani 


supplied of late. Mr. Hancock anys this ap) 

uses ; and he notes —_— that one of the fir.t of the strong straps 
given out for steam machinery was used by Brunel in sinking the shaft 
for the Thames Tuanel. These are little historic triam 


phs pleasant to 
the inventor’s soul. Air-beds and air-cushions had beea made for some 


time ; bat all ia a simple shape as a mere square or bag inflated and fas. 
tened. As bags were not satisfactory. They were too elas- 
tic and always ended by rolling their occupants out oa to the floor. The 
same with the cushions, which made the sitter like a parched pea on a 
drum-head, and, with all their elasticity, allowed of no repose. The 
thing, though so much needed, was evidently « failure, when a lucky 

t came into the father’s mind, and, as is usual with lucky thoughts, 
changed the failure to a success. The beds and cushions and seats were 
divided into com ts, each compartment being a separate little air- 
chamber, at the first stitched down between the divisions, but 
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“To whom does it belong ?”—*“ To Mr. Smith.” 
a? did you see it last?”—“On the night of Mr. Thomson’s 

At this moment, the solicitor for the prosecution entered the court, 
bringing with bim, upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, 
a pocket-book, and a bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
heving a cork ia it ; some other articles there were in it, not material to 
my story. The tray was placed on the table in sight of the prisoner and 
the witness ; and from that moment not a doubt remained in the mind 
of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. A few words will bring my tale 
to its cluse. The house where the murder had been committed was be- 
tween nine and ten miles distant. The solicitor, as soon as the cross ex- 
amination of the housekeeper bad discovered the existence of the closet, 
and its situation, had set off on horseback, with two sheriff's officers, and, 
after pulling down part of the wall of the house, had detected this im- 
portant a of concealment. Their search was well rewarded ; the 
whole of the property belonging to Mr. Thomson was found there, 
amounting in value to some thousand pounds ; and, to leave no room | reeded 
for doubt, a botile was discovered, whieh the dical men instantl 


er tocoutain the very identical poison which had caused the 
~~ k.. the unfortunate Thomson. The result is too obvious to need ex- 
nation, 


The case presents the perhaps unparalleled instance of a man accused 








1 in making up tight coats and well-fitting sartouts, aud would ac- 
of murder, the evidence t whom was so slight as to induce the | cept none of the physiological :easons which made it to havea 
judge and jury to concur in a verdict of acquittal, bat who, persisting in | wa’ it as loose and large as possible. Also in the matter 
calling a witness to prove his innocence, was, upon the testimony of that | of the seam’ stitebing they were , and sent 
very witness, convicted and executed. pared dare we ebm ar torn oy punctured in seam with inva 
which let io the rain as if a minute colan- 

ieee der. They were offended when told to send back their work to the 


THE FATHER OF CAOUTCHOUC. 


In eigtteen hundred and nineteen, two men, unknown to each other, 
were simultaneously busied in making experiments on caoutchouc, or in- 
dia-rabber. These were Charles Macintesh aud Thomas Hancock : the 
first of whom is the father of macintoshes, and the latter the father of ca- 
outeheuc. It was only by slow degrees that rubber rose from its sole 


structed a machine called the Masticater, wherein was a cylinder armed | sed 





It was now found that a very useful article might be made by mixing | and 
of toh then making 


cloths. 
The end of these tailoring tagables was not seen yet. Though the in- 
side of the seam was proofed, taller’s thread took up the melsture on 
the outside, and, by capillary attraction, conveyed it to all the threads 
inner cloth of the macintosh. However, all these difficulties 

$ when the Dake of York 


appointments and ill-fame because of the defective qu 
pieces of cloth which decomposed and would not wear. These were 
woollen cloths, ; aod after much trouble it was found that 
they had not been sufficiently cleansed from greaee—grease being of 
things the most fatal to the longevity of caoutchouc. Above nine bh 
dred pounds’ worth of goods were d ered so decomposing ; and the 
firm got damages against its disobedient weavers. Then the railways 
superseded the necessity which mail-coach travellers had had of defend- 
ing themselves against the weather ; and the doctors, who had —— 
raved against wet skins and exposure as the two greatest sources of 
ease, suddenly found that waterproofs were even more injurious ; raised 
a cry and created a panic ; and, under all these hindrances, the trade 
came to a considerable balt. 

H k Macintosh had been united in business for some time, 
though not yet actually partners; still, it was all a joint concern now, 
and whatever new applications of the manufacture were made, belonged 
as much to one as to the other. They made the beautiful india-rubber 
balls covered with silk netting, so dear to our chubby-fisted babies in the 
nursery ; they made surgical instruments, and no end of hose-pipes— 
which paid them better than babies’ balls or fancy-work. Their hose- 
pipes were at last introduced into breweries, but found to give a bad 
taste to the beer, and on the point of being abandoned. However, on 
allowing the waste liquor to ran sp ‘them for some time, they lost 
their peculiar caoutchouc flavour eighteen hundred feet of rubber 
hose pipe were employed in Barclay’s brewery alone. Then they took 
to making shoes—the American over-shoes not having yet appeared ; 
and then Government had a few trifles of them; such as waterproof 
calico for covering cartridges, and eaddle water-decks for throwing over 
the saddle when the soldier bad dismounted. This was the sum and sub- 
stance of Government patronage up to this time. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-eight machi 
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and material were 
taken over to Paris ; but there was considerable delay and no little trou- 
ble with the custom-house at Calais. Permission had to be written 


fumed, and cocked-hats stirred up the villanously-smelling compound, 
and wondered what ipfernal machine it was to prime. At last with a 
contemptuous Chimie applied to this evil-scented stuff, all was suffered 
to pass under the protest of disgust and ignorance ; and the first French 
caoutchouc magufactory was established, to the edification of the autho- 


lost, and the English firm soon turned out woven elastic, both in cloth and 
ribbon. It was difficult to keep these elastic threads straight, for one 
amas pestagnctecietes ot. to.o.granies degree of tension than the other 
and the t was too often a mere piece of uneven pucker. So, to re- 
medy this, the threads were plunged into a hot bath, then taken out and 
stretched on the frame till they became stiffened cold; they could 
then be woven easily and cannily under these conditions ; and, w 

<a completed, a hot iron passed over the cloth broke the spell, 
r their resilience to the threads, and the cloth or ribbon gathered 
up in those beautiful little plaits we are all familiar with in ribbon elas- 
tic. Boats and pontoons were made on the same principle of compart- 
ments as the air-beds and cushions ; diving-dresses, life-preservers, and 
swimming belts, fishing trousers and wading boots, balls, eee and leg- 
ee Cone on Oana ship fail the 
etters migbt be thrown overboard and eventually saved ; co cloa 
that might be made into a boat; and above all, Mr. Brockedon’s corks 
were made. Those corks seemed to have lain very near the father’s 
heart. But they promised better things than were falfilled ; for though 
admirable at first, they soon lost their elasticity by cold, and after a 
time became hard y were to super- 


* 


er aud less elastic than the wood 


e. 
About this time an American came over to dispose of a secret ; no 
quite his own, he said. Something had been found out that would pre- 


vent the rubber from stiffening by cold, and that rendered it indifferent 
to solvents, heat, and oils. Mr. Broc 


tested smelt, aad found sulphur in specimens—and so got on 
trace of the secret. Whereupon he took out a patent, and the American 
went home—if he ever went at all—mious his secret, his patent, 


and his reward. This was in point of fact the famous vulcanised india- 
rubber which Mr. Hancock thus discovered and applied—that horribly 
scented stuff which is so curious and useful, so common and so offensive. 
And thus we have the beginning of that branch of the 
which turns out the most elastic material known, as well as a hard and 
horny substance that can be cut by carpenters’ tools, and turned in a 
lathe as ebony or ivory might be ; makes combs and knife handles 
equal to tortoise shell ; jet black fates 
ture-frames, 


-straps, printers’ blan- 
kets and letter- and takes exquisite casts from copper and other 
engravings. All these multifarious things from the elastic substance 


that closes over a pistol ball, and is not dinted with blows that 
break six-inch shot to fragments! Then Mr. Brockedon’s corks 
brought to real perfection ; being actually turned by the sulphur 
colour of cork, and insensible to cold. And was not that a triumph 
Hayward’s Rubber Company (American) next 


2 
egg 


begun to make ; and, later, a trial took place which troubled 
the father not a little. He won SS ae eee 
validity of his patent ; and from the dates and reminiscences he was 
forced to bring forward in his defence came this book—“ The Perso- 
oA Narrative of the Caoutchouc Manufacture in England. By Thomas 
And now, what is caoutchouc? Called gum elastic it has none of the 
characters of gum, being insoluble in water ; nor is it a resin, for it is 
insoluble in alchohol. , naphtha, oil of + wey chloroform, and 
sulphuret of carbon all dissolve it ; bat and oil of turpea 
are the best solvents. Nothing was koown its origin or formation tor 


trees grow’ 
im a tat apr eer ney ames, Leap 

iret. Si elastica ; one of the tribe, found in the dense 
fasests 6a tin bank of tho Lesanen, and yoiting theuusetabeneet ree 
The trees are from fifty to sixty feet high, and from two to two and a 
half feet in diameter, of a grey and thin bark, and a white light wood. 
The leaves are green above, and ash colour beneath ; 
loured flowers in small loose bunches ; the fruit is as 

a 


Third. Ficus elastica, one of the ie tribe ; rising into a Ax 
as an English sycamore, with a wood so light and porous as to be fit only 
for fuel or charcoal, The natives use the fresh milk for liming the ia- 
side i and make the caoutchouc itself into 
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the open air.” It has clusters of way ee like a lilac, and 


is one of the dogbanes, the same as the These are the chiefs 
of all the rest. 

Caoutchouc is obtained by making incisions in the various trees ; the 
first about a man’s height from the , and catching the milk in the 


ground. 

little clay bowls that hold about a tumblerful. These bowls are filled in 
three hours if the tree is fruitful. When this first cutting ceases to run, 
another is made lower a and so on, until the treeisexhausted. T 
Indians then pour the milk into larger vessels, and light a fire of the 
Uracari or Inaja nuts, which yield a thick oily smoke said to be of great 
value in the ays oe ve clay moulds of bottles, animals, Xc., 
which they dip into the milk and hold over the smoke till dry, repeating 
this until the rabber is of sufficient thickness, when they take it off the 
mould, and the native manufacture is at an end. A tree must have two 

ears respite after these tappings and cuttings before attacked again ; 
bat another, though an illegal manner of obtaining the milk is, by bind- 
ing the tree at the top and bottom with willow twigs, and drawing off 
all the juice at one incision. This is forbidden, because invariably 
fatal. Other things have been tried for the smoking process, and various 
woods and nuts have been tested ; but the Indians all preter the Urucari 
nuts, the smoke of which they say can alone make manufactured caout- 
choue as it should be—soft, silky, elastic, and clean. 


oe 


IN AFRICA. 


I had squeezed Gibraltar dry, like one of those oranges with rough 
white kid linings that now lie in the London murky fire-place at my feet. 
There was not a drop more juice in it. I had from the hotel window, 
through the green bars of the jalousies, watched the Moors at prayers, 
with their brown faces tothe east. I had madea note of the purple, deomie. 
neck ruffle of the sea, when the Levanter passed and skimmed it with its 
wings. On the subaltern’s maxim of Never walk if you can ride, I had taken 
a flea-bitten grey from old Rhododendron’s stables, where the hulk of the 
broken-down Hansom wallowed at the door, and bad gone all round the 
Rock, from W: Gate, where the plaided fish lie for sale, all round 
the Marble precipice, toothed with cannon, and grinning with emura- 
sures, to Catalan Bay, that quict, storm-washed fishing-station, with its 
melancholy one officer on duty. I had been out to the Highlander’s 
tents, been féted with bitter beer, and had seen the brave young officer 
who was thrown over the bridge near Roque, while scudding home from 
the cork-woods in a state of ram-punch, as the camp phrased it. The 
= Rafael and Mesias, had shown me everything for a few hard dol- 

ars. I had been introduced to the monkeys, and thought them deserv- 
ing of promotion, as they sat chained to pillars, and dressed in little 
scarlet jackets outside Spauker’s and Driver’s doors. I had even—after 
@ look in at the Romish church, which I at first mistook for the theatre, 
and another look at the half-Moorish Protestant charch—clambered to 
the higher regions of the garrison library, where I had been shown, 
through a glass door, the awful Governor himself—terror of subs—re- 
clining on a sofa, and reading the Times (only six days old) with infinite 
relish : a certain proof that he is of our common species. I had heard 
the Jews howling at their synagogue like so many invoking priests of 
Baal. I had been with Spanker on a tour of inspection through the bar- 
racks, and had seen the men rolling up and ticketing their bedding, 
cleaning their belts, and polishing their muskets. In fact, I had done 
the Rock, subs, monkeys, ons, martinets, Jews, Spaniards, and all. 

What a curious instaace of human malice and perversity it is, that, if 
you are going a railway journey, « kind friend hoops stops to read you 
the last collision and loss of life at Wolverhampton : if by sea, the Burn- 
ing of the Kent East Indiman is lent you as a travelling companion. 
Now that I was going to Africa, Major Macgillicuddy would hold me by 
the button (that button he had already loosened), and tell me, in a low, 
bass whisper, that only ten days ago a brig had been brought into the 
goveroment harbour, picked up by some vessel on the Barbary coast, 
with the name carefully out, and the decks bloody. I had bet- 
ter take care. Was my life insured? Could he lend me a Colt’s revol- 
ver, with all the latest improvements, It was a pity such a deuced 
pleasant fellow (here I blushed, of course) should throw away his life to 
see a mere Spanish garrison-town. Did I know that it was the common 
talk of Gib that the Spaniards were about to proclaim war on the Moors, 
for their attack on Mellilla? Be had been, indeed, distinctly informed 
that chests of dollars arriving every day, under convoy, at Algeciras for 
war purposes, The Emperor of Morocco, one very reliable account said, 
had strack the S ambassador at Fez, and threatened him with the | 
bastinado ; but he had escaped at night, dressed as a date-merchant, to 
Timbuctoo. The Beef-boat captain, So-and-so, told a friend of Colonel 
Martingale, who told Simms of the Hundred-and-Second, who was a bo- 
som friend of his (Major Macgillicuddy’s), only that morning, that not a 
Spaniard showed himself on the walls at Ceuta, but be was instantly 
— by the Moorish matchlockmen. Now I knew ectly well the 

ajor cared no more for me than he did for the last pack of cards he flun, 
under the table, and that if my head dangled at the saddle of a Rif came! 
to-morrow night, it would not spoil his appetite for one day. I knew, more- 











over, that the Major’s hearsay was mere floating P, maliciously ex-| Ceuta passports. There is much talking with Spanish semi-official 
aggerated to annoy me (some men cannot resist the pleasure of tauies sponges, who hang about our doors, and drop in by accident just at din- 
the power of giving ) ; and, moreover, as all indolent ple do, he | ner-time. They have no objection to cigars. They sip at our claret, 
took delight in noppiog asotbet man’s activity. So I replied nothing, pen Re oS et arse 8 vind ¢ - —- permed i - 

t i] eventually, when we are sic eath o a g us 
ent berry tae A eae st Sm Se ve Oe Corer a sort of billet-order from the tardy governor representing us as English 


and hurry the Arab captain. 
Pashing and elbowing through a crowd of red and green boats, with 
lateen sails bent back like a hare’s ears when sbe runs before the 
hounds, I and Fluker, my artist companion, off from Calpe, the Pil- 
lar of Hercules, which the jealous Phcesicians kept as a toll-gate, be- 
yond which no strangers might pass ; though they had no cannon then, 
to shoot at them with, as we have now. e do not care now whether 
the rock is like a couchant spbynx, or a bucket, as the Greeks compared 
it to: indifferent to us whether its name is Hebrew, and means a caved 
mountain, or Pheenician, and means the night watch-tower. We are go- 
ing to the lion country, and leave the burnt rock for antiquarians to 
grub about as long as they like. When Gib’s gun-fire sounds to-night 
at Ave Maria time, we shall be far away, far away from its videttes. 
Africa, a new quarter of the world, is all before us; so let that white 
fever-cloud hang about the staff and Saint Michael’s cave, where the 
treacherous Spaniards once hid, as long as it like. Let Colonel Marti- 
net put the whole garrison on bread and water, and the Town-Major 
sweep the streets with gra) We are free! 
To tell the truth (why should I be ashamed of it?) I felt, as I put my 
foot into the bilge-water puddle at the bottom of the <——— ferry- 
boat, slight fever of anxiety which travellers often feel on taking a sud- 
den and uncertain step: a tremour such as the bravest man may feel ; 
and which is a tingle of the nerves, not a chill of the heart. It is what 
men carrying scaling-ladders feel, and what the officer who volunteers 
to head a forlorn hope feels. It is natural, and not unbecoming the 
thoughtful brave man. It is all very well to tell me that young 
Guardsman I just met smiling and showing his teeth in Regent Street, 
with a bunch of violets at bis button-hole, would not have felt so. For 
my part, I think the man who sees a danger and yet faces it, is braver 
than the wild Irishman with the bloodshot e who rams his hot head 
into the a of an eighteen-pounder, and pays the natural 
consequence. You must remember the difference, too—when you laugh 
at my hesitation at a mere five miles’ sail—all-the world over, between 
the outdoor man and the indoor man, My nerves have all come to the 
surface, with much in’ on, and the fretting of perpetual thinking. 
For certain things, I would let them cut my heart out; but you must 
not wonder if I do not smoke and sing all the time of the operation, as 
a sailor does whose leg is being cut off ; or if I shudder just a trifle at 
the first glitter of the surgeon’s knife. When I hint the possibility of 
danger to Fluker, he makes a face, and takes a look inside a tankard of 
bitter ale, and says, “ He dareeay he shal! pull through ;” and certainly, 
if his mental pull will be anything like that miraculous pull which be 
took at the = ale, I quite agree with him. Fluker was thinking of 
the jewel-colour of sea-water ; of the effect of white sails against blue 
skies ; of red-turbaned heads telling against white morque walls ; of the 
red scarf, that carries the colour through the picture ; and I knew it was 
impossible to make him realise the fact that we might be swooped up in 
our flight across the Gut by a Rif galley. So I let him alone ; know- 
ing that nothing but a torrent of sabres pouring on our deck would ever 
convince him that such infamous, illega!, unconstitutional, un-English 
conduct was possible, even in those latitudes. Besides, 
of those unpractical, unworldly men, who if he had wanted to stick aes 
his London “Gone in the country: back in a 
week,” would have stuck it up with his diamond shirt-pin, and not 
thought more about that precious ornament except to wonder where be 
bad lost it. Besides, if he had been taken prisoner, be would have 
a portrait of his master, and bought himself off in a week, like 


Li Li the clever, improvising, inconsequential fel- 
ton eas vizier to ‘ecperor of Morcces, and mar- 
ried bis daughter. So I let him bug his black tin colour-box, and go off 


chattering, load every one with English cotton handkerchiefs, which we 
are to smu, 
4 by ee f pale sh One old 8: 

to my vulgar eyes, just an ocean 0! e sherry. One old Sycorax of a 
crone, with eeiesdher mouth and hairy chin, so stuffed him with smug- 
gled goods, that he was full up to the brim, sleeves, trousers, pockets, 
waistcoat—everything! I resisted a rival witch, who began to load me 
in the same way, and put her far from me, in spite of all her grinning 
and wheedling, and all the deprecating hand-wavings of the sturdy bare- 
footed rowérs ; for we were not 
the tawny red sails and the painted Carthaginian prow of the true bean- 
pod shape. Swiftly, with the great whale-back of a rock perpetually 
our eyes, we skimmed along, and flew, and tacked, and wheeled in the 
Dantzic gold water of that luminous Pactolus. The men with their bare 
ball chests, toiling at the great oars, ran headlong about with the rope 
that the movin 


cocked-hatted officials in expectant vigilance on the rough stone jetty, 
on which, under a roof of mat, the lazy sentinel nods a 
rising and falling of the empty boats slowly mesmerising him to sleep. 
Now tbe last bundle of cottons has been stowed away in a hat and bo- 
som, and even those dried fish hide a small consignment of Manchester 
goods: now we bump the shore in hasty recognition, and leap up on the 
broad slippery stones, in which process one 
between the boat and land, and is all but drowned. 
some emerald wash of water over stone, is busy 
[pce which he is always consulting, like a priest his breviary— 


is! The old women are out sneaking with affected humility—treacher- 
ous as Jaels, Judiths, and Dalilabs,—past the grand officials, who pre- 
tend, with equally affected severity, to open every packet that they 
know contains nothing. The ferry boatewain has been round for pence, 
and we are landed, ready for the zebec that with quaint latteen rig, I 
see bobbing and dipping out away yonder, where the cows are being 
“swam” off alon 
for the Seven Hil 


star-fish and intestine relics of departed mullet, not yet deodorised by 
the great scavenger sun, the Arab captain, who talks reasonable Eng- 
- tells me that Algeciras is almost supported by the smuggling of 
c gare 
neighbouring Spanish coast. The last Aleaide, he assures me, retired on 
quite a fortune realised in this patriotic and honourable way. The wo- 
men | saw go over daily in the ferry-boat and daily smuggle. Every 
now and then, to keep up a) 
don gambling-houses, the 
trip of run cottons. I asked him if marders by robbers were common in 
Algegiras. The Arab, shrugging up his bood, said he had heard of but 
one in twenty years he had known the place, and that was an English 
— murdered near Ronda by two escaped galley-slaves from Ca- 
iz. 


hind at a turn of the road to sketch, when she heard a shot; and, riding 
forward, found her brother dead ; the thieves had, it is supposed, followed 
him and been lying in wait. They were both garotted, though the Spa- 
piards petitioned hard for them. 


English victories seems never to have recovered those stunning blows on 
the head dealt by the English fist. Half-naked boys in dirty drawers 
still dabbled about the rocking fish-boats. Vagabond loafers still slept 
with their backs to new landed bales and sacks. 
string of porters unloading millet from a Barbary barque. 
wading and swimming out to board distant Beef-boats. Still naval-look- 
ing soldiers, drinking aniseed on sea-side wall-benches. Still a distant 
sala 


as if heavy carpets were being beat. 


rion town I knew by heart, or rather 
the intensely Span 
with deep irrigating ditches, walled 
kept whispering come new court-secret 3 : 
lages of whitewashed hats with dirty, naked, ophthalmic children drag- 
ging about fish-tails as playthings at the doors; then a few rambling 
prickly pears and angry aloes that stretched their wild irritated arms as 
finger- posts, to lead you to the rolling earth-heaps and parched mule- 
tracks of the open country. No green, spongey turf there: no gracious 
sheltering trees: no. 
Hill burnt-up lamber, and strips of white and brown road padded to 
dast here aud there by scuffling mule-hoofs. 


officers on a visit of inspection to the Ceuta garrison. It gives us, if we 
like, a right to free quarters and food, and is altogether so solemn, con- 
descending, and lying a document, that Ben-Hafiz, our Arab captain, 
treats it as a sort of Sultan’s firman, and strikes his forehead and breast | sea. 
with it, awfully, in true oriental manner. 


Escape, just such a bark boarded 


ning crew by scratches, in intervals of sea-sickness and note-taking : 


“ Her hand is soft as a Guelder rose, 
And bit as white, 
Her eye is dark as a summer eve, 
Or a violet by starlight.” 


The ferry-boat is full of barefooted fisherwomen, who, grinning and 










































le for them. As for Fiuker, he was ranting that the sea we 
ng through was so much liquid sunshine, whereas it seemed 


yet in the Robinson Cranoe zebec with 


sail 


and lugged at viciously. 
Now the white 


fort a low shore of Algeciras is in view, with the 


drowses—the 


fat old gentleman flops in 


luker, intent on 
with his red-covered 


onest enthusiast for red hair and microscopic mustard and cress that he 


ide of boats full of soldiers and herdsmen, all bound 
and Ceuta on the African shore. 
As I walk up to the hotel through the unthrifty sand, strewn with 


and cottons from Gib; as indeed are half the small towns on the 


pearances, like the London police with Lon- 
ers make a swoop, and clear out the whole 


The gentleman was riding in the mountains ; his sister stayed be- 


Algeciras we found asleep as fast as ever. That scene of two great 


There were still the 
Still cows 


te from Gib, with jerking rings of sudden fire and thumps in the sky 
All the streets and squares and bull-ring and Prado of that dead car- 


n 
di 
because the Spanish rogue bad charged him a dollar a-piece for two 
eggs. ‘ Rascal,’ he said, ‘ why, you can get e : 
a 
‘but we do not get a duke here every day.’ ” 


still grave and quiet. 
some indistinct Arabic words, I am afraid not complimentary to Fluker’s 
ancestors, 
swear 
angry 
observed, became), “ you English bave your law courts, your wigs made 
ot cab-horses’ i 

we go before the Cadi, who hears both sides, and then drives every one 
out of the room, takes down evidence on a #) 
his judgment, and tears up the record. That is our Arab way; and 
shall I be called a liar, and my father’s grave be defiled, because your 
customs and ours differ ?”” The captain here jerked out angry orders to 
reef, just to cool his temper. 


“ But then the Tetuan people allowed no cheating in the caravanse- 


rais. He himself (Ben-Hafiz) had been charged too mach, and had to 
complain to the Moorish governor, who instantly sent two blacks to 
drag the innkeeper to prison. There were no 
Had I heard of the Tarifa landlord, and what he said to the Dake of 
Medina Cceli last June?” 


fa landlords there. 


“ No.” 
“ The duke lost his way, out quail shooting, and had to spend the 


_—— the inn at Tarifa, The next day, when the bill came in the 
a 


e complained bitterly ; and, by Allah! I think the Infidel was right, 


day two for 


here ever 
iH those cattle, 


penny.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the fellow, grinning, as is the way o! 


We laughed, and, Fluker bursts out with— 
“ The sea is washing emerald clear, 
The nodding palms I see, 
And I bear the cymbal beat, that shows 
We are coasting Barbarie.” 


The Arab went on: “I was myself born at Fez, and do not know 


much of these Tetuan people, whose manners do not resemble our own, 
though they believe in the same God and tbe same Prophet. You Eng- 
lish would be sui 
during the 

case of dates from M , the sw 

there are in all Africa. They did not want any trial. They dragged 
him, after a short bastinado, up to the wall of 
there was a lar; 
up his sleeve, ard cut hishand off. If you go, therefore, English gentle- 
men, to that Moorish city, take care of men with one hand; for they 
are rogues. Above all, avoid men with both hands cut off, for they are 
the Devil himself.” 


to see what Ihave at Tangiers. I was once there 
an, and saw the soldiers seize a man caught stealing 
i test and most golden-dusted 





e market-place, where 


iron ring. There they pulled off bis turban, pulled 


“ And how, Ben-Hafiz, does this humane system work?” said Fluker, 


who had been shrugging his shoulders, to express disapproval. 


“ Extremely well, Eoglish gentleman. People are so honest in that 


city, that if you were to drop a purse of gold in the most frequented 
street, you would find it next day just where you left it.” 


“ Come, come, old fellow,” says Flaker, moved to speak, “ draw it 


mild ; you mean the purse, not the gold.” 


“ The faithful man speaks faithfully,” says the Arab, scowling, but 
“ I speak of what I have seen.” Here flowed out 

jcularly his maternal relation. “ Am I a dog, that I must 
@ Koran about everything I say? I tell thee’’ (the more 
Arab got, the more oriental and scriptural his language, I 
tails, your black bedgowns, and skins of woo lly animals: 


scrap of paper, gives 


Fluker, rather frightened, said: ““ Why, old fellow, you’re not going 


to cut up rusty about that? I meant no harm. Here, let’s fill your 
pipe with some of this bird’s-eye : it’s capital good bird's-eye, I can tell 
you. So— 


“ White roses bloomed in every cload, 
White as the froth of the sea, 
As we shook out every swelling sail, 
To speed to Barbarie.” 


The captain relented, and went on telling us how nearly, he had heard, 


Prince Waldemar of Prussia, while sketching, had been cut off by the 
Rif matchlockmen, and related how he himself, a year ago, had all but 
fallen into their hands. He was with an Englishman of science, whom 
he was taking round the coast. They bad been for an hour or two at 
the edge of a cave not far from Tetuan, trying to cut from a rock under 
water a curious sort of webby nest, which the Arab described 
like coral, yet fine as silk. They had 
back into the cave, when they felt hands on their shoulders, and saw 
two blacks who had been watching them. Before, however, the blacks 


as netted 
partly succeeded, and had got 





nose. I had evenr 
suburb, beginning with dusty lanes, hemmed io 


































by plantations of tall reeds that 
of Midas ; then one-streeted vil- 


Nothing but mere brickyard refuse and Saffron 


I do not know what diplomacy is not necessary before we get our 


Thanks be to Allah, we are, at last, in the zebec, The Young Man's 
Robinson Crusoe’s vessel off Salee, and 
we are bound for Barbarie. An occasion seized by Flaker to improvise 
a sort of nautical comic song, which he sings to the delight of the grin- 


“ The white moon's flying fast, fast, fast, , 
Over the whi sea, 
The scud is running arrow-swift, 
And we're for e. 


“« Blue turbans watch us from the shore, 
Across the gold-green sea, 
For we bring a crown of to) 
For the Queen of Bar 

It was a throb and struggle of oars, that spread out now like swallow’s 
wings, now like the legs of a centipede—a pull, a sway, a lug at a rope, 
and we were on board the zebec, where we soon, Fluker and I, took up 
our quarters, near the immensely long handle of the tiller, which, in true 
lazy Spanish fashion, was managed by a rope, held by a fat, bare-footed 
sailor, who steered sitting down ; which did not startle me, because I 
remembered that the helmsman of the Seville steamer, though a rogue 
“ tough as nails,” had a sort of music-stool, to enable him to get through 

oe Idi th, bro faced lads, goi 
The are poor soldiers, smooth, brown- ng over 
with their mothers ans sisters to join the garrison at Ceuta, and to fur- 
nish food for the Moorish vultures. They wore little boat-shaped blue 
caps with tassels, and dirty yellow jackets, linen trousers, and hemp san- 
dais (at least those from Sancho Panza's La Mancha), on their naked 
feet. Their knapsacks, made of calf-ekin, with the chestnut hair out- 
side, lay on the deck, with their tin paunakins for cooking strapped to 
them. ‘Their muskets were, | observed very rude and cumbrous. As 
for the rest of the passengers, they were mechanics, laden with mule 
harness, sacks of loaves, and fruit, and shook down into their places be- 
many miles, subsiding at last 


on on 


z stones 


fore the vessel bad gone 
sick Jonahs, who would have thaoked you if you bad 

og whale wanting a luncheon. young 
ng themselves in gay and picturesque attitudes on the piles of 
laughing end making faces at the poor women who sought 
up, in sleep, from the rising nausea and as 
the vessel leaped and tripped over the waves that divided from 
Africa. I, not despising, yet not much disturbed by the pitch and toss 
of the boat, and the rise and fall of the horizon (to which we seemed to 
climb, only to drop from it directly) sat and talked. 

I and Flaker, indeed, to get out of the way of the sailors—who were 
singing a ballad about a certain Don Antonio in chorus to the fat steers- 
man with the merry face and Bashaw stomach just off duty at the 
tiller—threw ourselves on the deck. Presently, the captain, in 
his striped burnoose, joined us, and lying down too (the song bushing, 
out of respect to the captain), be began to discourse on the 
Tetuan, of its bear-bunts, locust-trees, fish, and customs. “ No 
ale and spirits sold here,” said he. “ The Propbet allows the Faithful 
uno such indulgencies ; no, not even ginger-beer or shandy-gaff, or what 
you a veer gin and bittares.” < 

“He s all our little national peculiarities, this captain,” says 
Floker, urder-breatb, as be fathoms his coffee-coloured meerechaum with 








his little finger. 


could pr 
them, and tied them back to back with cords. 





d to use their swords, the escort had rushed in, disarmed 
I do not know, indeed, what the iraseible Ben-Hafiz would not have 


told us of the Rif men on camels, who come to Tangiers to buy at the 
market, had not at this moment Ceuta hove—I believe that is 
expression—in si 
sening : now toa 
Ocean’s cheek. We were at Ceuta; the town my countrymen, durin 
the war, prudently garrisoned, much to the indignation of the ungratefu 
Spaniard. 


e right 
t. For a long time Gib had been lowering and les- 
timrose Hill, now to a mole-hill, now to a mole on 


In the scuffle, jostle, and confusion of women’s buudles, soldiers’ knap- 


sacks, leather et and bread-sacks, I and Fluker are all but for- 
gotten. n is 

each other, hauling at ropes, ali but the steersman, who sits much trou- 
bled and disarranged ; for no Spanish crew will take a vessel in within 
a quarter of a mile of the shore, We are carted out into boats, into 
which, with acrobatic balancing and shin-breakings over oars and 
benches, we get, and are soon on the pier. 


The captain is shouting at the shore, the sailors are shouting at 


I see nothing in Ceuta—the town of Seven Hills: the little sy Om 


Rome, from whence the Berbers*shipped to conquer Spain, slay Don Ro- 
derick, and furnish matter for a yawning epic—but rows and angles of 
poms | 


ramparts, and a slope of houses that seem slipping off into the 
at I do see, and rejoice in, is far away to the right ; the moun- 
tainous green hills—the image of those of Devonshire grown old—run- 


ning down to meet the waves and hear the latest tidings of the conquered 
country, awa: 


yonder—of whose houses certain turbaned men here, in 
Africa, still keep the title-deeds and keys. There they stretch awa: 
like a rolling green desert ; treeless but verdant, with only here an 
there the whitewashed walls of a Moorish hat to break the solitary gran- 
deur of that greenness. 

“There is one thing,’’ I said to Fluker, as a rejoicing touter bore us 


off to the only inn of the place. “ We are in Africa, that alone is a de- 


light and a rapture.” 
“ Keep saying Africa to me,” says Flaker, “I can’t realise it. It’s 
more like going to Herne Bay ; though I had one or two misgivings of 


stomach.” 


«“ One or two! how some men—but, there, never mind.” 

I said nothing ; I was so proud of having set my wandering foot in 
Africa. 

“ Lead on !’’ said Fluker, grandly to the touter, who had made himself 
a groaning Atlas under our portmanteaus, forgetting he did not know 
English ; but then Fluker, though he bas sometimes a good deal of pres- 
ence of mind, is generally so absent with his art and his verses. There, 
again, only hear bim, in Africa, singing : 

The whale is spouting fore and aft, 
The shark tears ee the sea ; 

But not so fast as our ship that leaps— 
Bound straight for Barbarie. 

One or two suicidally idle soldiers fishing from the quay-wall for 
mackerel, were all the n we saw as we followed the intrepid 
touter along a pebble-paved jetty, past some stalls and dens for officials, 
who all but went on their knees when they saw our passport. It 
was not till we left the fortified gateways and the citadel, to the right, 
and turned from the feverish unquiet sea, up a steep, narrow lune, that 
we began to realise where we were. We were passing up between high, 
quiet white-washed garden-walls with scented bunches of purple flowers 


banging over in tropical wealth. Here and there a pomegranite-tree 
bung up its frait out of our reach ; here and there some African tree, 


gan | whese name I did not know, tossed its blossoms on us ; and just as we 


were climbing suill higher, Atlas stopped, shook down his luggage moun- 
tain in the doorway of a small dirty court, and said we were there. 

This was the Fonda. 

“ Well, I’m sure !”’ said Fluker hopelessly. 

Atlas took three times the amount of pay be — to bave had, with 
a grumble wiped his forehead, shouted for the landlady, and stamped off. 
To our borror the landlady spoke nothing bat Moorish ; and, though a 
good-natured woman enough, had no idea of tting herself to much 
trouble on our account, and seemed to have no idea of our being a source 
of profit. She knew a few Spanish words, but we did everything by damb 
show. Our treatises were like the episode play in Hamlet, “ The thing 
wherewith we catch the conscience of the king.” We asked for a room ; 


of| she showed us up a dark, stumbling pair of brick stairs to a little dim 


bed-room, with a scorpion-nest of a roof, and a grated window. command- 
f the street. 

i hooped our beads out we beard a doleful drag and clink of chains, 

and a file of galley-rlaves in yellow, led and followed by soldiers wi 

loaded guns, trailed down the sireet; for Ceuta is the ny Bay of 

bere the wretches die by thousands from climate, bard work, 


cruelty, and neglect. 





ee 
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I’ve asked our hostess for Beef? No. Mutton? No. Veal? No. 
Fish? No. Bacon? Yes. Eggs? Yes. Fruit? Yes. Tea? Yes. 
Coffee? Yes. Very well, then ; good coffee ; good and quick. 

We sit down on our iron beds, and look at each other. 

“ If you call this Africa, I wish 1 was out of it. I am so doosed bun- 

yt” groans Fluker, ] 

© the crude nakedness of that dirty, tiled room, with the scorpion 
ceiling and the trackle-beds ! ‘ 

Presently in came the dinner, two tumblers of brown ditch-water coffee 
without milk or sugar; black bread without batter, and some slices of 
brown, old, sow- bacon, swimming in black grease, For dessert, two figs 
split open, and with a seedsman’s drawer full of gold-seeds showing. 

ou might talk, argue, reason ; nothing more could be got out of our 
landlady. No meat is to be had in Spain afier market hours ; no one 
keeps any in the house. What is bought is bought for measured mouths. 
Butter is always scarce, and cheese, in retired places is altogether ua- 
known. 

We eat in moody melancholy ; and again, just as we are going to stroll 
out to see the fortifications, we are startled by aclink and drag of chains. 
We lock out, it is the long string of galley slaves marching back with 
sullen decorum up the covered way of the street. Our walk over the 
town was not very fruitful. We got on the sea-wall and heard the Gib- 
raltar-evening gun roar out at us like a released lion. We poked into 
small squares paved with black and white — in patterns. We 
watched half the garrison driving a ball into the slaughter-yard by prick- 
ing him with bayonets, which, instead of making him quieter, gave the 
chace the appearance of a small bull-fight. We saw the bare yellow-legged 
Moorish interpreters hob-nobbing with the governor ; under the guidance 
of backsheesh-seeking Spanish artillerymen, we traversed curtain and 
ravelin, and all the angles and terraces of the fortress walls ; bought long 
tassels of purple and yellow flowers, straog with Moorish taste, by a 
street-boy ; purchased Moorish cigar-cases worked with dyed aloe thread ; 
and stared at the immense tufted reeds that kept crying out to us in the 
gardens ; “ We are African!” We were dazzled by a review of two or 
three thousand men in the barrack-square ; saw the raw recruits from La 
Mancha put through the difficult Hayband manceuvres, and retired to our 
beds ready for the chivalrous touter, who was to rouse us for the early 
zebec. We had had quite enough of Africa. One thing only puz- 
zled us: that whether in the flower-arched lanes, the cactus-planted gur- 
dens, or dusty barrack-square, we were everywhere being saluted by 
soldiers and bowed %o by portly officers, We could see clamps of them 
watching us from the batteries: and, as we passed the curious arched 
cafés, groups of them turning to follow us, with their eyes, out of sight. 

It was not till we were the nextday arm-in-arm on the Gib Almameda, 
and the band beginning to strike up, that the reason for this singular 
courtesy and attention struck the sagacious Fluker. 

“Why, by Jove,” says he, “ Blaok, I know what it was made those 
fellows do the civil to us, so; it was our being put down us general offi- 
cers in our passports. I'll be banged if they musn’t have thought we 
were on an official visit of inspection.” 

Said I, “Fluker, by Jove, you're right.” And he was right, too. 
“For once—in Barbarie.”’ 





THE NERVES. 

Few expressions are used more vaguely in general conversation than 
the term Nervous. By a nervous person we understand, not a person iu 
whom the nervous system is strong and healthy, but the reverse ;—that 
his nerves are subject to excitement or irritability. When this condition 
renders the patient timid—as when it will induce a lady to sit near the 
door of a church, and endure the di forts of an hioned seat and 
a cold draft at the back of her neck for fear a gallery should tumble 
down or an alarm of fire be given—it arises from a weakness of the whole 
bodily frame ; although that weakness may not perhaps develope itself 
in any other way. Another form of nervousness is produced by any one 
particular nerve becoming acutely sensitive, as the nerve of the eye or 
the ear. This increase of sensibility may vary in degrce from the in- 
structed power of a seaman’s eye, or a musician’s ear, to an intolerance 
of light or of sound which amounts to disease. 

The first thing to observe in the nervous system of man, is the absolute 
identity of its arrangements in every individual. Utterly unlike the 
blood-vessels—of which we may sometimes find an artery wanting, and 
the blood conveyed to the part by neighbouring branches without ao 
impairment of function—we never find a nerve in one person which 4 
wanting in another. If even the most minute branch be deficient, owing 
to injury or disease, the loss is irreparable. No other nerve or nerves 
can supply its place. For, though ia outward seeming they are all alike, 
each delicate fibril has its own appointed task to perform, which no other 
can perform for it. The source of the various powers which the nerves 
possess, resides in the different parts of the brain and in that prolonga- 
tion of it down the back called the spinal cord. By tracing up the fibre 
of a nerve to its origin, we can discover what office it has to perform. 

Let us take the nerves of the band and arm. All the little tendrils 
which are distributed to the skin and muscles of the limb, gradually 
meet together, forming larger and larger trunks, until =) enter the 
canal in the centre of the spine. Then we find that each bundle of nerves 
is divided into two, to join two distinct parts of the spinal cord. In other 
words, by tracing them up to their origin, we find that the spinal nerves 
arise out of two roots called, from their position, the anterior and pos- 
terior roots, and experiment teaches us that these two roots and the 
nerves coutinued from them, have quite distinct properties. The ante- 
rior roots have no feeling: they may be pricked, cut, or torn without 
giving pain ; but they excite movement in the muscles to which they 
are distrivuted. The posterior roots, on the contrary, are sensitive ; but 
have no power of exciting movement. All the nerves which come from 
the spine—thirty one on each side—are formed in this manner. So 
that those movements of the body which are involuntary are produced 
in the following manner—the extremities of the sensitive nerves, being 
irritated by some external stimulus, couvey the sensation to the spinal 
cord and motor uerves to the brain, producing corresponding movements 
in the muscles,—this is called reflex action. 

The roots of the nerves are protected from injury by their situation in 
the canal formed by the bones of the spine, through distinet holes in 
which the nerves severally emerge between thick layers of muscle. Yet 
they are ow injured by accident and disease. A broken back 
causes complete paralysis of all parts whose nerves arise below the seat 
of injary. But it is not uousual for disease of the spine to paralyse one 
set of roots, while the other retains its power. The consequences are 
sometimes amusing. A Freach soldier one day took the lid from a fry- 
ing-pan when it was nearly red hot, and never felt that it was burning 
him. In this case the posterior roots were paralysed, When a man's 
legs are affected in this way, he will be able to walk only while he sees 
his legs, and direct their movements by his will. Let his attention be 
diverted for a moment and he falls down. 

These spinal nerves have, on their sensitive roots, a small swelling 
called a ganglion ; and the fifth nerve which arises from the brain bas 
also two roots, on one of which is a ganglion, being in every respect 
similar to the spinal nerves. These together form a nervous system, 
which is essential to all animals who have to seek their food. It supplies 
the arms and legs for moving, in search of, and grasping the food, and 
the mouth, and tongue, and other organs which are exercised in swallow- 
ing. So complete is this system in itself that the nerve of taste, instead 
of being a special nerve like the nerve of the eye or ear, fs a braach of 
the fifth nerve ; taste being absolutely essential to the selection of food. 
Sight, smelling, and hearing are additions to this system in the higher 
animals, and have their special nerves. 

The sympathetic system consists of a number of ganglions placed 
among the abdominal organs, and on either side of the back bone, with 
tendrils connecting them to each otber, and to the spinal nerves; giving 
branches to all neighbouring parts, especially to the internal organs. 
The arrangement of these ganglions may be compared to a row of straw- 
berry roots on each side of the spine, with their connecting tendrils ; 
only the ganglions are not roots, The system has uo origin ; it is 
spread over all the body; but its ceotre is in the pit of the stomach 
where « blow is more immediately fatal than on the head itself. Boxers 
koow ~~ enough the blow whick most effectually doubles up their op- 
ponent. 

Wonderful are the offices which the sympathetic system fulfils in the 
animal economy. By the vitality which it supplies, processes are car- 
ried ou by the various organs which no chemist i his can ri- 
val. The stomach selects the nutritive parts of the food, and rejects the 
voprofitable. The food is converted into blood ; the liver and kidneys 
eliminate noxious particles, and that wonder of wonders, nutrition ef the 
hole body, taken piace ; the same material formed at one spot 
the body, each in its place. _ “ 

The connections of the sympathetic with the spinal nerves and the fifth 
eccount for the pain felt ia remote parts when the cause is in the internal 
organs. Tic, which is an affection of the fifth nerve, is almost always so 
caused, and is never relieved by cutting the nerve, because the pain of 
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an injured nerve, wherever the seat of injury may be, is always referred 
to its extremities. A man after his leg has been cut off will feel perfectly 
bis knee, ancle, and toes ; and be will sometimes use his hands to lift 
his lost knee over the one he has left. 

The nerves of the ial senses come from the brain. There is a dis- 
tinct nerve on each tke for the senses of smelling, seeing, and hearing. 
The nerve of taste, as I mentioned, is a branch of the fifth, as it would 
seem to render that system quite complete. Their peculiarities are in- 
dicated by their names. They are quite insensible to pain. Irritate the 
optic nerve, and the consequence is a flash of light. The sensitiveness 
of the eye is given by branches of the fifth, and its movements are regu- 
lated by three nerves from the brain which are exclusively distributed to 
the muscles of the eye. Altogether no less than six nerves are*supplied 
to this important organ. The optic nerve, being the only nerve of sight, 
make us uncommonly sceptical when the mesmerists talk about read- 
ing with the pit of the stomach. Sympatby will do a great deal and 
coavey pain to any part, but there are no connections between the sym- 
pathetic and optic nerves. Here again we may remark the peculiar 
sensibility of each part. You may pass your over the eye-ball 
with little or no inconvenience ; but a grain of dust wiil excite a copious 
flow of tears to wash it away. There is no such thiog as common seansi- 
bility. The sensibility of the skin is one thing, that of the eye another, 
that of the stomach another. The cause of this difference we kaow not: 
the reason of it is obvious, and its perfection is a beautiful proof of that 
wisdom which has fitted man so well for his situation in the world. By 
it we are defended, as by impregnable armour. from the thousand exter- 
nal objects which would otherwise assail us, Let the fifth nerve be pa- 
ralysed—the eye will see well enough by means of the optic nerve, but 
it will no longer feel the particles of dust upon its surface. They will 
collect, will inflame, and will ultimately destroy the eye. But suppos- 
ing our knee or aucle joints were sensitive to the same degree, we should 
be unable to bear the mere weight of the body, far lees to walk. Yet 
were they not sensible at all, we should wact a guide to the amount of 
pressure and of exertion they can bear with impunity. If the skin of the 
hand were not sensitive, we should take hold of red hot irons like the 
poor soldier, and burn ourselves. But, were the membranes which cover 
the internal organs as sensitive as the skin, every vital function would 
be attended with pain. Existence would be agony. 

I have now briefly described three sorts of nerves: first, the spinal 
nerves and the fifth from the brain, which form a system sufficient to 
supply all the voluntary movements of an animal that bas to seek and 
grasp its food ; the system being rendered complete by the singular fact 
of the filth nerve giving off one branch endowed with a special sense— 
taste. Second, when food is eaught and swallowed, another system, 
the sympathetic, presides over the offices of digestion aod nutrition. 
Third, superadded to these are the nerves of the special senses—sight, 
Ressteg, and smelling; a distinct nerve or rather pair of nerves for 
each. 

There is yet another class, perhaps the most interesting of all, called 
respiratory nerves, four in number, which arise from a very circumecribed 
part of the brain where it is prolonged into the spinal cord ; have very 
extensive ramifications ; and whose office it is to regulate and combine 
all the parts which are concerned in the act of brea ing. Breathing is 
not merely the expansion and contraction of the chest. Ino simple draw- 
ing in of the breath, the nostril must be distended, the tubes Jeading to 
the lung must be kept firmly open by muscular power; the heart must 
at the right moment contract, and send the blood into the lung to be pu- 
rified. Numerous muscles are employed in this When breath- 
ing is dificult, additional muscles are put in exercise. The patient takes 
hold of something that, by fixing the arms, the muscles which go from 
the arm to the chest may raise the ribs, and all the muscles of the body 
give their aid. The harmonious action of all these parts is secured by 
their nervous energy being derived from the same source. One of these 
nerves emerges from the skull just in front of the ear, and regulates the 
movements of all the muscles of the face and eyelids (these parts derive 
sensibility from the fifth). Another goes to the muscle of the eye. The 
other two supply the heart and lungs, and all the parts connected with 
their functions. 

The first action of a new-born child and the last of the dying man is 
to breathe ; and during the passage from the cradle to the grave, every 
movement of the body affects the respiratory organs, and every emotion 
of the mind is outwardly expressed by their agency. It is no poetic fic- 
tion which describes the bounding beart of woe, or the sinkiag heart of 
sorrow. All passions of the mind exert aninfluence more or less power- 
ful on the heart and on the breathing, and the muscles of the face, being 
supplied by a respiratory nerve, sympathise with their condition ; and 
the quivering lip and the spasmodic twitch of the throat reveal the agon 
which pride strives in vain to conceal. No anatomy could depict all 
the changes of an animated countenance. But we may, I think, draw 
one broad distinction between those meatal emotious which have an ex- 
citing, and those which have a depressing influence on the heart’s action. 
Laughter is, perhaps, the best instance of pure healthy excitement. The 
muscles round the mouth relax, and the involuntary muscles expand it 
into a smile ; the man draws a full breath, and sends it out with jerks, 
and so agitated are the muscles of his sides and throat, that he is incapa- 
ble of voluntary action, and holds his sides to steady them. 

ln weeping the mouth is drawn aside, not from the relaxation of the 
circular muscle as in laughter, but by the strong action of the antago- 
nistic muscles, particularly one which draws down the angle of the 
mouth ; inspiration is Ts and jerky, expiration slow, because the flow 
of blood te the lung is languid. All the other muscles are affected 
spasmodically by mental emotions, as pain, rage, fear, &c., but our 
knowledge will not enable us to explain why one muscle more than an- 
other should be the exponent ofa certain on. Yet, so sure is the 
sympathy between the heart and the mind, that long-contiaued grief bas 
been known by its Se influence to weaken the heart so much 
that its walls have yielded to the pressure of the blood, and the sufferer 
has died not only figuratively but literally of a broken heart. 

I will here quote a few lines from Sir Charles Bell :— 


“ Let us contemplate the appearance of terror. We can readily con- 
ceive why a man stands with eyes intently fixed on the object of his | 
fears, the eyebrows elevated to the utmost, and the eye largely unco- 
vered ; or why, with hesitating and bewildered steps, his eyes are ra- 
pidly and wildly in search of something. But, observe him farther : 
there is a spasm on his breast, he cannot breathe freely, the chest is ele- 
vated, the muscles of his neck and shoulders are in action, his breathing 
is short and rapid, there is a gasping and convulsive motion of his lips, 
a tremour on his hollow cheek, a gulping and catching of his throat ; 
and why does his heart knock at his ribs, while yet there is no force of 
circulation ? for his lips and cheeks are ashy pale. 

“So in grief, if we attend to the same class of phenomena, we shall be 
able to draw an exact picture. Let us imagine to ourselves the over- 





whelming influence of grief on woman. The object in her miod bas ab- the 


sorbed all the powers of her frame, the body is no more regarded, the 
spirits have lett it, it reclines, and the limbs gravitate ; they are nerve- 
less and relaxed, and she scarcely breathes ; but why comes at intervals 
the long drawn sigh? why are the neck and throat convulsed? what 
causes the swelling and quivering of the lips, and the deadly paleness of 
the face? Or, why is the hand so pale and earthly cold? and why, at 
intervals, as the agony returns, dees the convulsion spread over the 
frame like a paroxysm of suffocation ?” 


The answer to the questions in the above quotation is, that the heart and 
lungs soffer with the mind. These bodily expressions are, to the feelings 
and passions, what language is to thought, and their utterance is univer- 
sally understood. The actor and the ter must be correct in the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the passions they would delineate, or they will 
fail in enlisting the sympathy of the spectator. I have read that Mrs. 
Siddons was perfect when she os ed Queen Catherine, in the scene where 
the solema music is played, which she terms her knell. The mixed crowd 
in the theatre did not know why vhey were hushed to sympathetic si- 
lence. It was the truth of voiceless language that kened the same 
feeliog in their hearts. I consider that in these cases we are the subjects 
of an involuotary imitation, in the same as one man yawning will 
set a room fall of people yawning too ; and that, as the passion gives rise 
to the outward sign, eo the sign or expression will awaken, to a certain 
degree, the feeling in the mind. Burke says, “I have often observed 
that, on mimicking the locks and gestures of angry, or placid, or fright- 
ened, or daring men, I have involuaotarily found my mind turned to the 
passion whose appearance I endeavoured to imitate.” If this theory be 
correct, it will readily explain why an error ia the painting, or a wrong 
gestare in the actor, mars his work. Sympathy must be perfect. A more 
important question suggested by it i can we not—by controlling 
Be eres Aen SC fo 2 gut degree master the passion 

For, over these actions of the body the miod has a control, though un- 
equal and imperfect. A suffering man may restrain the movement of 
the body, but he cannot preserve the colour in his cheek, or the natural 
tone of his voice. A villain may habitually sneer at all softer passions, 
but his pallid features will betray him. ; 





There yet remains one nerve of the respiratory group to describe. It 
is given, exclusively, to one muscle of the eye, whose office it is to turn 
the eye upwards, Thie is its only use, and to it, we must at- 
tribute the definite direction which bas given to all religious aspirations. 
The negro savage and the enlightened Christian both look upward when 
they address the Deity ; whose abode in the highest heaven they would 
thus seem to seek. The action is involuntary, the muscle ery Lpee~ sd 
independent of the will ; so that, when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion, and the opposing voluntary muscles are passive, the eye is turned 
up by its agency. It is the expression of devotion in its highest form, 
and of rapture ; the eye always assuming this oa when ths volan- 
tary powers fail. It is an old idea, originated, I believe, by a Latino au- 
thor, that the dying infant is looking homewards, when the eye is thus 
directed. It times gives an expression of saffering ; but it only in- 
dicates the loss of consciousness to exteraal im 

On the integrity of the nervous system, in connection with the brain, 
depends essentially our life. Nervous energy aad life are identical. The 
brain is composed of many parts, exquisitely delicate in structure, the 
minutest part of which is essential. From it all the nerves—except the 
sympathetic nerves—derive their various end ts, and t we 
mast ascribe to the different parts of the brain, different powers. But to 
those divisions, according to which ists map out the skull into 
minute functions, anatomy gives no countenance ; more especially as the 
projections on the skull do not always correspond with the form of the 
brain itself. 
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A TOUCHING (AND TOUCHED) CHARACTER. 


Some few years ago, the reading-room of the Bibliothéque Royale, at 
Paris, was frequented by a personage whose quaint costume could not 
fail to attract the notice of every visitor. Dressed from top to toe in a 
close-fitting garb of red, or blue, or yellow cloth, with the grand cordon 
of some unknown order of knightbocd around his neck, and his hat 
adorned with artificial flower, bright beads, and tinsel ornaments of 
every description, the strangely-accoutred student would sit all day long 
in one particular place, with his bead bent over his book, apparently 
wrapt in attention to the subject before him. He was a man past middle 
life, bis hair and beard were grey, and his countenance, which had evi- 
dently once beea handsome, bore traces of long and deep suffering, in the 
furrows with which it was pleatifully seamed. The curiosity excited by 
the singularity of his dress could not fail to be increased by the ineffable 
sorrow expressed in his face ; and if any one, interested by his appearance, 
inquired who he was, he probably obtained no other answer than this : 
“It is Carnevale.” : 

Indeed, Carnevale’s history was so well known to the habitués of the 
library, that they thought no further answer was necessary ; but if the 
inquirer pursued his questions, he might have heard the following ac- 
couat of him: 

Carnevale was an Italian, of a highly respectable family in Naples. 
He came to Paris about the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
young, handsome, and well provided with money. With these advan- 
tages he had no difficulty in getting into society, and was received with 
open arms by his fellow-countrymen resident in the French capital. Sud- 
denly, however, be disappeared ; his friends lost sight of him; no one 
knew why or whither he had gone, until some time afterwards it was 
discovered that he had fallen passionately in love, and had sought soli- 
tude in order to enjoy undisturbed the sweet society of the mistress of 
his affections. But his happiness was of short duration ; the lady died, 
and her death robbed poor Carnevale not only of all that was dearest to 
him on earth, but of bis reason, too. 

When he had, in some degree, recovered from the first violence of 
the shock, he went daily to pray and weep at ber tomb. The watchman 
at the cemetery noticed that, at every visit, he took a paper, folded in 
the shape of a letter, from his pocket, and placed it uoder the stone. 
This was communicated to Carnevale’s friends, one of whom went to the 
grave, and found five letters hidden there: one for each day since her 
burial. The last was to this effect, though it is — to render in 
a translation all the pathetic grace of the original Italian : 

“ Dearest,—You do not answer my letters, and yet you know that I 
love you. Have you forgotten me amid the occupations of the other 
land? It would be unkind—very unkiod—if you had. But now, for 
five days—five long days—I have waited for news of you. I cannot 
sleep or if I close my eyes for an instant, it is to dream of you. 

“ Why did you not leave me your address? I would have sent you 
your clothes and trinkets.....But n0! do not send for them : for pity’s 
sake, leave them with me. I have arranged them on chairs, and I fancy 


Y | you are in the next room, and that you will soon come in and dress 


yourself. Besides these things, which you have wora, spread a perfume 
through my little room ; and sol am happy when I come ia. 

“ I wish [bad your portrait, very wel , very much like you, so 
as to be able tocompete with the other—for I have one already. Itis in 
my eyes, and it can never change. Whether I shut my eyes, or open 
them, I see you always... Ab, my darling! how skilful is the great ar- 
tist who has left me this portrait. 

“ Farewell, dearest! Write to me to morrow, or to-day, if you can. 
If you are very busy. I will not ask you for a page, or even for a line, 
—only three words. Only tell me that you loveme. CaRNEvALe.” 

His friend, imagining that he was sufferiog from an illusive melan- 
choly which every day would tend to decrease, requested the watchman 
to take away the letters as Carnevale brought them ; but the result was 
not as he anticipated. On finding that his love did not send him any re- 
ply. Carnevale fell into a state of despair; after having written thirty 

etters, he ceased his visits to the — 

It was about this time that, as he walked along the boulevards, he 
saw a variety of bright coloured cloths displayed in a draper’s window. 
He smiled at seeing them, and, entering the shop, purchased several 
yards of each sort of cloth. A week afterwards, he appeared in the 
streets in a complete suit of red; hat, coat, waistcoat, trousers and 
shoes, all red, and of a fantastic cut. A crowd soon gathered around 
him, and he returned home with at least five hundred idlers ut his beels. 
The next day, be came out in a yellow suit ; the day afier, in a suit of 
sky blue ; each day he was followed by a fresh crowd ; but, erelong the 
Parisians became familiar with the eccentricity of his attire, and none bat 
strangers turned to gaze at him, It was noticed, however, that he varied 
his dress from day to day, not in any regular succession, but caprici- 
ously, and as if in accordance with his frame of miad. 

During the revolution of July, eighteen hundred and thirty, his strange 
costume nearly proved fatal to him. As he took no interest in parsing 
events, never conversing with any one, and never reading a newspaper, 
be was perfectly unaware of what was occurring, and had no idea that 
Paris was in a state of revolution. On the twenty-eight of July, as he 
was walking along the quays, he fell in with a band of insurgents from 

faubourgs, who, not being familiar with his appearance and bein, 

misled by the cordon round his neck, took him for a foreiga prince, 
were going to throw him into the Seine. He was fortanately recognised 
by a cab-driver, who explained who he was, and obtained his liberation. 
It was with great difficulty that Carnevale was brought to understand 
that Paris was in uproar, and that his gay habiliments bad brought him 
into peril of bis life ; bat when, the next day, he once more put on black 
clothes, he relapsed into his former sadness. He felt bis brain grow dis- 
tarbed ; he remembered with painful acuteness the death of his love ; he 
was conscious that, day by day, his reason was abandoning him. As 
soon as he found this was the case, he betook himself, of his owa accord, 
to the hospital at Bicétre, and remained there for time, under 
treatment. The physicians were amazed to hear a man reason as 
calmly as he did about bis condition. 

“ Send for my coloured clothes,” said be one day. His request was 
complied with ; and az soon as he had put on his red suit, he resumed 


his former gaiety. 

“Tt was the black clothes,” he said, “that made me ill. I cannot en- 
dure black. You are all very foolish to sacrifice to so ugly a fashion. 
You siuaye loot, os B pen Wesaea 8 funeral. For my part, when 
I am very joyful I put on my red 3 it becomes me so well—and, be- 
sides my friends know what it means. they see me in red, they 


say: 

A Carnevale is ia a val oe hamour to-day.’ 

“ When I am not ia poet semen E pet on may yellow calh ; Gat 
looks very nice also. And when Iam a li mel: ly, and the sun 
a py eta t on my blue clothes.” 

When he left the hospi fiobing that bis fortane was somewhat dimi- 

Carnevale determined to add to his means by 


and punished his pupils always, and he could easil 
do it, for be had more than sixty suite, each of one colour throughout, 
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ticketed and hung np: with the greatest care, in a room which he allowed 
to enter bat himself. i 
meiie circle of acquaintance, towards the end of his life, became ve 
His gentle manners, and harmless eccentricities, made him wel- 
come everywhere. At ihe Reno embassy, he was a constant guest ; 
‘and with the artistes of the Italian Theatre he was a special favourite. 
Though not rich, his income more than sufficed his moderate wants, and 
he gave away a great deal in charity. No poor Italian ever applied to 
him in vain for assistance ; many have owed success to his zealous re- 
commendation of them to his influential friends. He delighted in being 
service. ‘ 
ot tis habits were very simple. Every morning, he rose at five o clock 
from the leathern arm-chair in which he slept ; for he would not sleep in 
a bec. After a visit to the fish-market, to make purchases for bis friends, 
he would return home, and _, with his own hands a dish of pota- 
toes for his breakfast. His day was spent with his pupils, or at the libra- 
ry, and ended with a walk on the boulevards. In walking, if he met any 
one he knew, he would take his arm, and enter into a long conversation 
about Italy, music, or some other favourite topic ; and he wonld fancy 
that the person whom he had thus casually encountered was Bellini, Na- 
Malibran, or some equally illustrious deceased. This hallucina- 
tion was a source of great pleasure to him: it was in vain to tell him 
that Napoleon, Malibran, and Bellini were dead. “ They are dead to 
you, I admit,”’ he would answer, “ but not to me. I am endowed with 
senses that you do not possess. I assure you they are not dead ; they 
love me, and frequent my company.” 
Poor Carnevale! May the sua shine brightly on his grave. 
— 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DUEL. 

Never before, probably, was any decument of similar brevity given to 
the world which furnisbed such an insight to the character of the writer, 
as a letter of the Duke of Wellington, which is published in the Duke of 
Buckingbam’s “Memoirs of the Court of George IV.” The letter in 
question was written to the Duke of Buckingham on the occasion of Wel- 
lington’s duel with the Earl of Winchelsea in 1829, and rans thus :— 

* London, April 21, 1829. 

“ My dear Duke,—I am very much obliged to you for your letter of the 
6th, which I received this morning. The truth is that the duel with Lord 
Winchelsea was as much part of the Roman Catholic question ; and it 
was as necessary to undertake it, and to carry it out to the extremity, 
to which I did carry it, as it was to do every thing else which I did do 
to attain the object which I had in vicw. I was yy for eome|time 
in an atmosphere of calamny. I could do nothin t was not misre- 
presented as baving some bad purpose in view. If my physician called 
upon me, it was for treasonable purposes. If I said a word, whether in 
Parliament or elsewhere, it was misrepresented for the purpose of fixing 
upon me some gross delusion or falsehood. Even my conversations with 
the King were repeated, misrepresented, and commented upon ; and all 
for the purpose of shaking the credit which the Parliament were inclined 
to give to what I said. The courts of justice were shut, and not to open 
till May. I knew that the bill must past, or be lost, before the 15th of 
April. In this state of things Lord Winchelsea published his furious let- 
ter. I immediately perceived the advantage it gave me ; and I deter- 
mined to act upon it in such a tone as would certainly put me in the 
right. Not only was I successful in the execution of my project, but the 
project itself produced the effect which I looked for and intended that it 
should produce. The atmosphere of culumny, in which I bad been for 
some time living, cleared away. The system of calumny was discontinued, 
men were ashamed of repeating what bad been told to them ; and I have 
reasons to believe, moreover, that intentions not short of criminal were 
given up in consequence of remonstrance ; for some of the most prudent 
of the party, who came forward in consequence of the duel. I am afraid 
that the event itself shocked many good men ; but I am certain that the 

blic interest at that moment uired that I should do what I did. 
werything is now quiet ; and in we bave full reason to be satis- 
fied. We must, however, lose no time in doing everything else that is 
ible to promote the prosperity of that country.—Believe me, my 
Duke, ever yours most sincerely, “ WELLINGTON.” 

The duel originated in this way :—Lord Winchelsea, who was a man 
of strong convictions, was very indignant with the political leaders of 
his party, the Duke of Wellington among the rest, for their sudden con- 

version on the subject of the Catholic question. Influenced by the ex- 
citement which prevailed within and around him at that critical time, 
the noble Earl, on the 14th of March, addressed what must certainly be 
deemed an intemperate letter to the secretary of King’s College, and pub 
lished it in the n One will suffice to show the character 
of the letter :-—“ Late political events have convinced me that the whole 
tra ion (the proposal to establish King’s College), was intended as a 
blind to the Protestant and High Church party; that the noble Duke 
who bad for some time previous to that determined upon break- 
ing in upon the constitution of 1688, might the more effectually, under 
the cloak of some outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry 
his designs for the introduction of Popery into every department of the 
” correspondence took place between the Duke and Lord 
Winchelsea, which commenced by the former demanding the retractation 
of a statement which he said imputed to him “ d 1 aod criminal 
motives.” Lord Winchelsea re! to retract unless the Duke would 
state that he had not been influenced by the motives which the Earl had 
attributed to him. This was manifestly absurd, and eo after some fur- 
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the affair terminated amicably. 
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LOOK OUT AHEAD! 
What next? Here is the Armstrong gun 
about five miles, and here is Mr. Somebody, 
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(all the Duke’s letters being remarkably well writ- 
Battersea-fields, on the 21st of March ; the Duke 

Sir H. Hardinge, and the Earl of Wincheleea by Lord Fal- 
sara, aS 3 Sa hea mp through the 


; and thus 


But what a real literary eatuhy is the Duke’s letter—what an index 
coolnesa, bu: 


letter” met his 
eye. He was resolved that now there should be “no mistake,” and 

t him in the right ;”’ and 
his expectations. The B chow of firearms cleared 
atmospbere of calamny in which he had been for some time 
If poor Lord Winchelsea bad ever been let into the secret of 
commander's strategy, how it would bave mortified him to per- 
made to contribute to the success of a 


abhorrence. 

Duelling, like everything else, has—we may happily say Aad; as far as 
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smoke, under cover of which Britannia shall henceforth rule 
the Times of 1959, permanently 
to three volumes folio per diem, will contain such startling 


——. 





troops, embarked three hundred and eight thousand volunteers, armed 
with the patent self-acting, self-load! peitetniog, and self-cleaning 
un, now universally used in the Bri army. y were headed by 
8 Brougbam Palmerston, those two surprising veterans, who, we 
believe, will never grow any older, and were landed at Boulogne at ex- 
actly 2°58; twenty-eight minutes after the declaration of war. Being 
provided with Bray’s patent traction-engines our gallant fellows were 
enabled to reach Paris in 22 minutes, and thanks to the efficacy of the 
gun oe alluded to, made “— short work of the oe of the os =p “ 
courtry they through. ey entered Paris (or rather what was vances, it is at the peril of bis throne. If he retreats, it is the 
left of it) under cover of the celebrated noxious smoke-producing machine, | wreck of his influence, the knell of his power. No wonder ar ay 4 
which exceedingly horrified the helpless Parisians, bat which, being no| cillates in the desperate election of alternatives which are almost equally 
thicker than an ordinary London fog, had few terrors for the bold sons | fatal. 
of Albion. For our part, we cannot pretend to regret that the matter is brought 
“ Captain Smith and the Armstrong gun having arrived shortly afier-| at last to a definitive issue. We cannot be hood-winked by the flimsy 
wards made such play on the provinces, from the top of the column in| and transparent pretext of Italian liberation When Nicholas crossed 
the Place Vendéme, that they sent telegrapbic despatches at once up to| the Pruth, we were not deceived by the hypocritical sympathies which 
town, placing themselves entirely at the disposal of their conquerors ;| he professed for the Christian populations. The real question from the 
the last town gave in its allegiance at 345, and the war was thus at an | first has been neither more nor Jess than whether the brute force of a mi- 
end in one hour and forty-five minutes from its commencement. It is| litary despotism is to coerce the independence of Europe. The French 
surprising to us that France, who has been so repeatedly foiled in at-| eagle imped his wings in his premier vol at Lisbon—he is pluming them 
tempts of this kind, should have again endeavoured to disturb the peace | now for a wider flight. In any event, the decision of the pending issue 
of Europe. We had hoped that war had been entirely put an end to, by | must be favourable to the interests of civilization, against which the 
the perfect state to which we have brought our artillery and engineer-| Lower Empire is a standing menace. 
ing. The French people must surely have forgotten, how the five small| If Louis Napoleon determines on playing the desperate game of war, 
Armstrongs placed on the Brocken have sufficed to keep the English co- | the patriotic union of Germany and the isolation of France will ensure 
lonies of Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Poland in order? Or have they | the speedy destruction of the common enemy of Europe. He will be 
forgotten, how the grandson of the celebrated Bishop Spurgeon de-| placed, as bis uncle was placed before him, under the ban of mankind ; 
stroyed the Pope, and, in fact, Roman Catbolicism in —— 7 one or} and he will fall, not so much by the hostility of foreign nations as by 
two well-directed shots from the new Tabernacle tower? e could | the Soreunse of his own, who will see in him the author of disasters 
produce instances to prove our case in any number, but as they are EE to which they had been wontonly exposed by a sinister ambition. But 
tent to the merest school-boy, we will refrain from bringing them for-| should he shrink before the storm which is gathering round his head, 
ward. It has been decided that France shall be employed as a large | there will not be wanting some compensation tq Europe for the anxiety 
— in which to grow the horse-radish for the rosbif so dear to every | of which she has been made the sport. If Louis Napoleon retreats now, 
riton.”’ he retreats as a general who declines the battle he has offered. The 
Why shouldn’t we see all this, we should like to know? Really there ary will be dissipated of a dominion which never rested on anything 
don’t appear to be any limit at all ; it is only to be hoped that all these | but success. It will be difficult to renew the superstitious cult of a “ Sa- 
tremendous inventions will quietly and calmly snuff out Bellona’s torch, | viour of Society” who for three months has kept Europe trembling on 
whenever she feels inclined to show it. After all, it is very likely that | the brink of a general war. Even the sycophants of success will be en- 
we shall at last by mutual consent abolish gunpowder and steam in| abled to appreciate the true character of an Empire which is no longer 
warfare, and come back to the orthodox instruments, fists. Fine times | successf 
those would be for prizefighters. General Sir T. Sayers, the Right Hon. 
Sir H. Broome, Lord Chancellor Young Reed, would of course be some 
of the new titles, and wouldn’t sound so very badly. At any rate, if we 
do get back to first principles and fists, Engl will stand the best 
chance of the lot ; we can back ber against all comers, and our money 
may be heard of at our office.— Punch. 


—— 


PECKSNIFF IN PURPLE. 


“Tt bas been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man. So he 
was. Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff, es- 
pecially in bis conversation and correspondence. It was once said of him 
by a homely admirer, that he bad a Fortunatus’s purse of good senti- 
ments in his inside. In this particular he was like the girl in the fa'ry 
tale, except that, if they were not actual diamonds which fell from his 
lips, they were the very brightest paste, and shone prodigiously. He 
was a most exemplary man, fuller of virtuous precept than a copy- 
book. Some people likened him toa direction post, which is always 
telling the way to a place but never going there; but these were his 
enemies—the shadows cast by his brightness—that was all. Every part 
of him seemed to say, ‘There is no deception, ladies and gentlemen, all 
is peace—a holy calm pervades me.’...... If ever Mr. Pecksniff wore 
an apestolic look, he wore it on this memorable day. If ever his un- 
raffied smile proclaimed the words,‘ I am a messenger of peace,’ that was 
his mission now. If ever a man combined witbin himself all the mild 
qualities of the lamb, with a considerable touch of the dove, and not a 
dash of the crocodile, or the mildest seasoning of the serpent, that man 
was he. His serene expression seemed to say, 1 know that all mankind 
have injured me beyond the possibility of reparation, but I forgive them, 
for it is my duty to do so.” 

Such was Mr. Pecksniff when he was the simple architect of his own 


under present circumstances. It is quite plain that the unanimity of 
European resistance has for the time baffled and staggered him. There 
are few chapters of M. Thiers’ great work on the Consulate and the Em- 
pire more interesting than that in which he describes the three weeks of 
doubt and tion spent by Napoleon after the conflagration of Mos- 
cow—around him desolation and discouragement, before him defeat, be- 
hind him despair. It is in no different frame of mind that his nephew 
now stands, “ dividing his soul.” All Europe is in Moscow. Where he 
expected submission and shelter, he finds isolation and defi If he 











al. The universal danger with which we were menaced by the 
cowardice and subserviency of individual politicians will be in any event 
averted. Europe will be no longer overshadowed by that mighty infiu- 
ence against which the principles of truth, of justice, and of liberty 
seemed to we in vain. The Moniteur asks what would bave hap- 
ned if Louis Napoleon had not made himself the intimate ally of Eng 
and—if, instead of reassuring and claiming Europe, he bad shaken it? 
The answer is obvious enough. What would have happened is precisely 
that which is now happening—he would have destroyed bis influence 
and imperilled his throne.—Zondon paper, March 19. 
————=>— 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMBS. 

Sir,—I trust that, even with the present pressure u your columns 
of Parliamentary intelligence, you may find space for the insertion of the 
annexed extract from a letter written by the late Duke of Buckingham 
to my father. I am induced to make this request as it contwins the fit- 
test comment upon the unwarrantable publication by the present Duke 
of Buckingbam ot letters addressed in the strictest confidence to his fa- 
ther, which his grace has thought fit to give to the world in a mutilated 
form, without the slightest communication of bis intention to the sur- 
viviog representative or relatives of the writer.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Cuartes Watkin Wituiams Wrnv. 

2 Lower Berkeley street, March 12. 


“ The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos to the Right Hon, C. W. Williams 
yan, MP. 

“ My dear Charles,—I begin my letter by saying that you need be as little 
anxious about the future fate of your letters as a man can be respecting 
his corres; with one in his confidence. [have had occasion twice in m: 
life (once, only a week ago) to refuse permission to le to make e: 
































fortune. Such is be still, though he site upon the Throne of France.| {°™ ™y papers, for the purpose of enabling one to write the life of the Minister 
“ Beautiful Troth,”’ be still cries, “ bow is your name profaned by vicious Duke of Neweate and the other thet ef oe saying Lengh | aid not 


seal of secresy broken by the sons 
Grenville and the son of Lord Chatham were aul living Farther, | have w 
ten a paper to be found by my son with will, ly enjoining him never to 
suffer any political papers which he may find to pass into any hauds for exami- 
nation or publication, and urging him to leave a similar charge behind bim to 
his successor. Yours affectionately, “ B. anv ©.” 
ee eel 
LORD LYONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT. 


On Monday, Lord Napier presented his letter of recall, and took leave 
¢ oe ae . ~ ioe aed < Lame Extraordinary and Minister 

enipotentiary er Britann' , and the customary expressions 
of good will were interchanged. 

On the following day, Lord Lyons was introduced by the Secret 
oy as successor of Lora Napier, and addressed the President as 

ows :— 

“Mr. President :—My first duty in addressing you as the envoy of Her 
Britannic Majesty ie, in obedience to ber Majeaty’s express command, to 
assure you of her esteem and"regard for you, and of ber bearty wishes 
; nation of which you are the Chief Magistrate. 
We ali know bow Mr. Pecksniff, on a celebrated occasion, “ discharged | Her Majesty has nothing more at heart than to maintain the friendship 
@ peinfal duty which be owed to society.” “He was not he pont understanding so beppily existing between the government of 

Britain and that of the United States. 


was not vindictive, he was not cross, he was not moody, but po 
tenderest| ‘The vast importance of the relations between the two countries 


grieved ; he wassorely grieved. He had been decvived in the 
point— cruelly deceived in that quarter, &c.. in which he had placed the | would cause me to tremble in entering u the duties of the highly 
honourable post to which the confidence of my sovereign bas called 


most unbounded confidence.” In short, Une partie de l’Allemagne me ; 
“Phe | I am sustained, however, by the conviction that the good will aod kind 


te aujourd’bui un spectacle qui nous afflige et nous étonne.¥ 
ogratitade and injustice of Germany are appalling. “Sur une. simple | feeling which animate the government and the people will remedy my 
personal deficiences. I must entreat you, sir, to view with indulgence 


eran er que rien ne justifie et que tout repousse, les préjagés s’eveil- 
en 


and that the 

persons! You don’t live in a well, my holy principle, but on the lips of 1 
false mankind. I+ 1s bard to bear WIth mack od, my Gear Sir, but oY us re 
do it meekly. It is our duty todoso. Let us be among the few who 
do their duty.” We have preferred to give our readers this free but 
version of the most recent publication in the Moniteur, partly 
because the translations with which the daily journals have furnished us 
are, if e, less intelligible than the original French—partly because 
a familiar model will belp us more exactly to appreciate the moral po- 
sition of the “ Man of his Time,” or (not to ~ too fine a point on it) 
tae “ Saviour of Society.” The great difficulty which embarrasses al! 
Eu at this moment is to make out exuctly what particular meaning 
is intended to be conveyed by those periodical effusions of moral eesti- 
ment and patbetic remonstrance which flow with undiluted unctuous- 
ness from the lips of the Imperial Pecksniff. It may possibly be ex- 
plained by the fact that “ it was a special quality, among the many ad- 
tairable qualities possessed by Mr. Pecksniff, that the more he was found 
out the more hypocrisy he practised. Let him be discomfited ia one 
regres jhe refreshed and recompensed himself by catrying the war 

nto 





of 
“fol- 


t, les défiances se t, les passions se déchainent.” And so| the bumble efforts which I shall constantly make to merit your approba- 
ungrateful, too! “L’Emperear, qui a su dominer tous les juges, de- | tion aad to give effect to the cordial and y intentions of the Queen 
vrait s’attendre & ce qu’ils ne fussent pas invoqués contre lui.” Under} and of her Majesty’s government. 


these liarly trying circumstances, our Im Pecksoiff bebaves 
himself with the Christian forbearance which might have been expected 
of him. He begs M. Walewski to “ remind him when be takes his cham- 
ber-candlestick to-night to be more than usually particular in praying 
for the party who bas done him an injustice.” He is truly grieved at the 
conduct of Germany. He is not angry, but he is . “Tih ne s’est 


“T have now, sir, the bonour to place in your hands the letter of cre- 
dence whieh her Majesty has been graciously pleased to entrust to my 
care. 

Upon receiving the letter of credence from Lord Lyons, the President 
made the following remarks :— 

“ My Lord—I give you a cordial welcome as the diplomatic represent- 
ative of your sovereign to the government of the United States. 

“T receive with much gratification the expression of her Majesty’s 
hearty wishes for the welfare of the United States, as well as ber earnest 
desire to maintain the friendship and good understanding now so bappily 
existing between our respective governments, These , pro- 
ceeding from a sovereign who is universally esteemed by the people of 
the United States, and by none of them more than myself, are calculated 
to the best effect on the relations between the two countries. 
On our part these sentiments are cordially reciprocated towards Her 


pete Too bighly the i to the people both 
“ You cannot a jate too hig im 

of Great Britain ad the United fetes ad malestiotog tho men free and 
friendly commercial and political intercourse with each other. This de- 
sirable end will be best secured by a frank and manly diplomacy eo con- 
genial to the character of the two nations, and, so far as known to us, 
to your own character.” 

—— 


LUCKNOW AS IT IS; HAVELOCK’S GRAVE. 
* * * © Last Monday morning I went round the works of the position 
with Major Crommelin, — oo age y _ bas ~ _ 
ed in carrying out the magnificent designs of Sir Robert Napier, 
py ere we ected for Robilcund last year, and adopted with some 


night a little voice will wh in the ear of Germany. This was not 
well, This was not well. Think of this, ow ag Ay you will bave the 
goodness,) remote from the impulses of passion, apart the spe- 
cialities (if I may use that strong remark) of prejudice. And if you can 
con te the silent tomb, think of me. If you find yourself 7 
ing to silent tomb, Germany, think of me. If you should wish to 
bave anything inscribed on that silent tomb, Germany, let it be that I— 
ah, my remorseful Germany! that I—the humble individual who have 
now the bovoar of reproaching you, forgave you. That I forgave you 

fi my bosom was newly —— I 
may be bitterness to hear it now, but you will live to seek @ ation 
init. May you fiad a consolation in it when you want it, Germany. 
Good moro 


And so ends this touching allocution of the French Wolf to the 
German Lamb. What that inoffensive animal will reply to;the charge of 
stirring up the waters of strife remains to be seen. It may possibly sug- 
gest that the accuser must, by his position, have been the first disturber 
of the stream. But we koow that this plea of the lamb was long ago 





n’a pas besoin.” He even re his accusers with political ana-| trifling modifications, mostly connected with questions of expenditure. 

facts as these :— Doody He eays, “C'est d@’eux que }’on peut FE ger o’ont| A powerful a army would find in those massive ramparts, for- 
* April 1 Cham of France declared war against England at | rien oublié ni rien appris.” That there are some things which Germany | midable ditches, heavy bastions, and embrasured curtains a most formi- 
2-30, P.M. Travellers all retorned to England the electric wire at | has not we think bigbly trobable. The traces which the last| dable resistance. As to native troo the fort would, as long as it was 
2-36. and Militia called out at 2°36. Captain Smitb, of| Imperial Saviour of Society jeft on their Fatberland are of a character | provisioned, bid defiance to all the Mabrattas, Sikhs, Affgbans, and Raj- 
tbe En walked down to Dover beach with an Armstrong gun in| not easily effaced. But to say that s from Cochin to the Indus, There is a want of cover from vertical 


attempt was equally 
e her this pretty 


have learn ing, we 
ood! ved - oan Bd ee, bat , direct fire or an assault the 


strovg. 
third class in lis 







confess, seems to us eminently untrue uojust. They have 
oe a Oe — opens et ryt 
them destruction, tit a timely co-operation 

can be saved from the soeruuman af Geossumell CMOk tee anoacay ora 
at the distance of half a century, is sufficiently terrible and fresh. They 
have learnt to anticipate, by a moral Leipsic, the fields of Jena and 


ot 
Austerlitz. 
What is the precise sense intended to be attributed to this singular 
document it is not very easy to divine, chiefly for the reason that its 
mind what be shall do! by 


author bas probably not yet quite made up 


are exceedingly 
the work would be classed as a strong fortress of the 
great advantage is that it may be defended 
by 200 or 2,000 men—tbat is, the salients and commanding points could 
be well guarded and worked by the former number, and the latter would 
not by any meane crowd tbe line of defence and batteries. 

* * * © The old cantooment, on the left side of the Goomtee, has been 
abandoned, and the site of the new can onment bas been fixed on—a very 
eligible choice. The high ground at the rear of the Dilkoosba, extending 

the Beebispore Park, and overicoking the windings of the Goomtee, 


ta’ was to 









ee eS pe 
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seems to offer every convenience and desideratum for a military station, 
and it is far enough from the more dangerous parts of the city to keep 
the men out of temptation in the sammer. The communication with the 
citadel is easy and well opened. It is said that Sir Hope Grant will take 
up his resideace in the Dilkoosha, which will be fitted up for his recep- 
tion. It will form a charming residence for the commander of the troops 
in Oude, and indeed Lucknow, if only there are establishments and Earo- 

s enough to form the materials of private society, will be the most 

tiful station in all India. To describe improvements in a city to 
one who has no knowledge of the place is impossible, and the number of 
my readers who have ever visited Lucknow is small indeed. 

The work done is greater than anything I know of in Europe, so far as 
the destruction of houses, streets, &c., is concerned. The labours of Na- 
poleon at Paris offer but a poor parallel to the immense efforts put forth 
within the space of six months to adapt Lucknow to its future fate, and 
to render it at the eame time, whatever that fate may be, the most mag- 
nificeat city in our Eastern dominions, especialy when & moderate dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the views of the public building, and blends 
stucco, brick, and plaster into one grand marule-like mass of dome, mi- 
naret, colonnade, and portico, surmounted by gilt cupolas aud pol shed 
copper. Colonel Abbott, the Commissioner of Lucknow, has shown 
considerable taste and judgment in the restoration of the bazaar along 
the great line of streets formed by the sides of the Begum’s Kotee, the 
small [maumbarrah, and the Kaiserbagh. The streets traced through 
heaps of demolished house material in broad straight lines, radiating 
from the circular road round the citadel, are magnificent, and the sani- 
tary arrangements promise to be well developed. 

he Residency stands nearly as we found it on taking the city. There 
were some subsequent dilapidations. Officers directed men to pull down 
timbers, and as timbers sapported walls, roofs, and ceilings, those, obey- 
ing gravitation, fell, and caused greater ruin than when the enemy 
left Lackaow; but the labours of the men were observed and were sus- 
pended, and the jen pe with all its silent testimony of a 
shot pierced, shattered walls, its detached posts, torn gateways, and ruin- 
ous gables, stands untouched amid all the change around it. The walls 
of the room where Heory Lawrence died still remain. ~~ shot has 
its story, every angle its hero, or, haply, its heroine—and its victim. 
“ Neill’s Gate” still stands outside the Residency, into which his lifeless 
body was brought, and where it lies under a becoming tomb. I wish I 
could say to the people of England, who lamented Havelock so deeply, 
that the grave of their chosen one is worthily marked, or that its present 
condition is worthy of the remains which lie there, or of the oor. 
When I visited the Alumbagh, where Sir Henry Havelock was hurriedly 
interred in the march of the relieved garrison out of Lucknow, I saw, in 
the unclean gardenground of the place, open to natives, cattle, and dogs, 
a shallow sinking in the ground the size of a grave—and just over it, 
radely carved by asoldier’s hand on the trunk of a tree, could be traced 
the letter “H.” And this is the grave and inscription of Sir Henry 
Havelock !— Times’ Corresp, Jan. 30. 


oo 


Riot Amone Tue Biacks 1x Jamarca.—A Kingston correspondent of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, writing on the 23rd March, gives an account of a 
rising of negroes, in consequence of the imposition of a new tax in one 
of the parishes. Some of the rioters were arrested and lodged in goal, 
and as their release was threatened, Governor Darling despatched 
against them a body of five hundred men under Col. Whitefield. From 
the remarks of another correspondent it would appear that the riot was 
quelled without much bloodshed, but that a seriously disturbed spirit 
still prevailed, attributed in part to the leniency of the Governor. 

The Courier adds the ing incident, that Soulouque, who lives near 
where the rioters congregated and were dispersed, enjoyed the blows 
which fell upon the negroes. “ Ab !’’ cried he, “the whites at last be- 
gin to understand how negroes must be treated ; sweet words are not 

them: they need blows and knocks.’ Soulouque evidently adheres 
a own system, and his misfortunes have not yet cured him of his de- 
usions. 


St. George's Society of New Bork. 
ANNU. 


AL AL. 
HE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 8ST. GEORGSH’S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York will take place (the 23rd being the last day of Lent) oa MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 
atthe ASTOR HOUSE, 
Tickets can be obtained at 
. B. M. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. 
And of the Stewards, 
PHILIP PRITCHARD, 49 Beaver St. 
THOM 48 M. BRAINE. 39 Soath St. 
JAMES NAPIER, 77 Broad St. 
JAMES H. PROUT, 599 Broadway. 
And at the office cf the Aljion Newspaper, No. 16 Beekman St. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY. 
The Most Elegant Place of Amusement tn the City. 
HE ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 


chaste character, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE. 
JEFFERSON, 
WALCOT 

PETERS 

Mrs. BLAKE, Miss SARA STEVENS, 

Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
HE THIRTY FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 
consisting of upwards of EIGHT HUNDRED ORIGINAL WORKS, by Living Ar 
tists, never before exhibited by the Academy, is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 ‘a ,wWPeM., 
at the Galleries in Tenth Street, near Broadway. 
Admission 2 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Secretary, N. A 


ON EXHIBITION 
“THE MOTHERS,’ 
BY B. YERBOECKHOVEN, 
COMPANION PICTURE TO LANDSEER'S “ TWINS,” 
At GOUPIL’S GALLERY OF ART, No. 366 Broadway, 
Admission Free. M. KNOEDLER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHI FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
Established 1840, 


ONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 

/ DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States, 

Open till 9 P.M., for the Fuss Inapection of the Public. 
N.#.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
and American Artists, also on exhibition. 
THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 
No. 63 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
CORNSR OF FRANKIAN STREET. 
smemaiettaiad ~~ 5 DAGUERREOTYPES, 

art 


Porst Style of the 
T. FARIS, Preprietor. 








BRADY'S G. 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE TH 
celebrated and valuable in this coeniey. of the MEMBERS OF THe 
arg Ht HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ao agion, and MEMBERS OF THE 
= LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at 
po 


Dacuernes Mixarores, and Portraits, can be copied to desired 
Quished in Ow or Waren Covours, or in Mezzotixt me,” ined -— 


TENE ALIBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1859. 








The Conference on the Italian Question. 

The steamer City of Baltimore which brought us a Liverpool mail to the 
30th ult., early in the week, brought ct the same time no definile clue to 
the disentanglement of European affairs. That a Conference is agreed upon 
by the five great powers—that Sardinia and the minor Italian States 
will send delegates, without the privilege of voting—that Baden-Baden 
is to be the place of meeting—and that the first of May is the date sug- 
gested—these items appear to be received as facts. Beyond this we en- 
ter the misty region of surmises, the number and variety of which, 
finding their way to the eye or the ear of the public, is at once incalcu- 
lable and perplexing. It seems, however, pretty well established that 
the Moniteur was only playing its usual game when it announced that the 
idea of a Congress was first started at St. Petersbarg. If it was first formally 
broached there, it was by request from the Tuileries.—The failure of the 
various European Stock-markets to respond buoyantly to the current 
peace prognostigations is attributed also to the growing belief that other 
oans, besides the Russian one, are on foot. 


April 16 








With a still later arrival momentarily expected, we are not inclined 


| to enter again upon the main question of the state of Italy, or upon the 


side issues involved in the various siftings which it undergoes. Norcan 
we even gather much that is important from two speeches on the subject, 
made respectively by Lords Clarendon and Malmesbury, in the House of 
Lords, on the evening of the 28th ult., and labelled “ interesting” by 
the journals around us. They show simply the comparative freedom 
with which an ex-Foreign Secretary can unbosom himself, and the re 
serve with which custom or necessity induces the actual Minister to re- 
ply. Allading to Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna, the Earl of Clarendon 
expressed his decided belief that the Emperor of Austria was most paci 
fically disposed, and that he was “ prepared to make some concession to 
the public opinion of Europe.” This is vague enough perhaps, but it is 
something. The Earl of Malmesbury, in answer, gave some particulars, 





not worth mentioning, as to Lord Cowley’s mission ; let the cat formally 
out of the bag about the originality of the Russian proposal for a 
Congress ; and gave only one bit of positive information—which was 
that both Austria and Piedmont have agreed to abstain from any hostile 
| acts, until some definite understanding be had upon the approaching 
diplomatic discussion.—Lord Malmesbury, M. Walewski, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, Count Buol, and M. Schleinitz, are generally designated as the 
delegates of England, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, respectively. 
Count Cavour will of course uphold the Sardinian interests. And with 
this slight allasion, we pass on to other topics. 


The New Reform Bull. 
This absorbing subject—absorbing, because the rival candidates for 
office have taken it in band, and not because the country at large is 
| much moved—forms the leading item in our domestic register, down to 
the date above-mentioned. The second reading and Lord John 
| Russell’s amendment had then been debated during several nights, 
but no vote had been taken. The discussion waxed warm, and 
the Opposition were fierce ; but the main incidents were Mr. Bright’s 
emphatic denial of any political compact with Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Palmerston’s crafty invitation to the Cabinet to consider the pas- 
sage of the Amendment as the best possible event that could happen to 
them, and to adapt themselves to it, without thought of resigning or of a 
dissolution of Parliament. The Government is by no means disposed to 
follow this advice, and has apparently staked its existence upon the 
final vote, which was to be taken on Thursday the 3lst ult. Mr. Glad- 
stone had “ pronounced” against Lord John, without however con- 
| ferring any particular benefit upon the Derby administration.—We can- 
not venture to predict what is about to happen ; bat we sball most sin- 
cerely regret, at the present European crisis, any change in her Majesty’s 
immediate servants. 

An attempt has been made, by the Attorney-General for Ireland, to fix 
some opprobrium upon Lord Palmerston, in consequence of the latter hav- 
ing, as is alleged, interposed difficulties in the way of the Austrian aban- 
donment of Lombardy, in 1848, when the Italian revolutionists and the 
Sardinians had for a time the upper hand. It is a long story, and not 
worth telling. The point of the explanation is that Lord Palmerston 
was averse to such a concession as would still leave Venice under Austrian 
control. Future biographers of his Lordship must determine, on collateral 
evidence, whether he really foresaw the triumph of Austria and desired 
to spare her a momentary humiliation, or whether he really thought that 
no Italian State or Confederacy ought to have Venice, as a thorn in its 
side, held by foreign pants. The question, aftcr all, is but a minor 
one, in view of Lord Palmerston’s long and chequered career. 





Canada and Newfoundland. 

The approaching close of the session of the Canadian Legislature is 
made evident, by the rapidity with which important business is transacted. 
The papers of the past week contain discussions on no less than five im- 
portant subjects :—a proposal by the Government for the abolition of 
the old feudal Seignories and for compensating the Seigniors ; the Postai 
Bill, to which we referred last week, and which is now modified in a 
manner similar to that which we suggested ; a Goverament measure for 
providing a Superannuation Fund for Government officers, by means of a 
small annual premium deducted from their salaries ; certain Resolutions 
favouring the abstract question of Free Trade, which were negatived by 
a considerable majority, because abstract, and applicable to nothing 
with which the Legislature was at the moment called on to deal ; and last 
—but by no means least, in interest and importance—the subject of em- 
ploying the la bour of Convicts, so as to make them self-supporting and 
their labour of more benefit to the Province than it now is. This it was 
proposed to effect by setting them to make new roads and to manufacture 
iron ; both laborious occupations ; both highly serviceable to the Pro- 
vince ; and both calculated to interfere little, if at all, with the honest la- 
| béuring population. 
| All these topics, involving no slight amount of thought and positive 
| bard work in discussion, have the Canadian legislators grappled with 
| during the week ; and we must do them the justice to say that a careful 
| perusal of their deliberations shows that these subjects have been 
| treated, not simply with ability and knowledge, bat with what is quite 
| as important, more calmness than sometimes prevails in the legislative 
| discussions of our fellow-countrymen in the North. Probably this is due 
| to the themes in themselves not inviting the accustomed acrimonious 

display ; perhaps to the fact that mere partizans are growing tired of 
| the warfare of words, as the session wanes. At least it is a noticeable 
and pleasant feature of the discussions. 

Before leaving Canada, we take the opportunity here to record the 
visit of Governor Hincks to this city. By the time however that this 
item reaches the Province, his Excellency will probably be among his 
old friends there. 

From Newfoundland we have favourable accounts, to the first of the 
month. The Legislature is still in session. The first arrivals from the Seal 
Fishery yield good returns, and bring news of encouragiag prospects. 
The Hon. Mr. Tobin, some time since accused of sending to a certain Lon- 
don paper reports about the Fishery dispute, not quite becoming an 
officer of the Government, has been removed from the office of Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Colony, and Richard Howley, Esq. has been 
| appointed in his place. The Hon. Mr. Kent has gone to England as 
Colonial Commissioner on the Vishery question, to meet the 
Commissioners of France and England ; and when all parties int d 




















taneously to bear upon its production. Yet the very diversity of infor- 
mation and entertainment, that you enjoy over your breakfast table, 
springs from this complex arrangement, the resalt of which—when in 
its best form—lacks but one essential to be pronounced the perfection of 
lettered art. That want is entire consistency between the parts; the 
“ argus-eyes” of no single supervisor can guarantee that last finishing 
touch. The discrepancy indeed rather amuses you than otherwise, un- 
less the subject matter chance to tread upon the toes of your prejudices, 
or wake up any slumbering susceptibility. Thus it was perchance that 
we were moved to discover, in the Thursday’s issue of one of oar most 
highly esteemed neighbours, proof that the same jadgment had not pre- 
sided over the editorials, the extracts, and the correspondence. We do 
not name the journal in question, for the affair is a trifle in itself, and we 
would not assume to play the censor, where the obnoxious daty is not 
demanded. 

It was on Thursday morning, then, that our respected contemporary 
favoured the town with a long leading article on that endless and disgust- 
ing theme, “ the Sickles tragedy,” as the murder of Mr. Key is strangely 
and delicately termed. The special object was twofold—io the first 
place, to congratulate the London Times on its improved tone in com- 
menting thereupon ; in the second, to ridicule the Saturday Review, a me- 
tropolitan weekly, which had compared the whole conduct of Mr. Sickles 
to that of one of Damas’ heroes. The Times happening to chime in with 
our neighbour's views, and the Saturday Review to oppose them, it was at 
once human nature and editorial nature thus to treat both the one and 
the other ; we do the same thing ourselves, directly or indirectly, fifty- 
two times in the course of every year. Moreover, it ie desirable that the 
press of either country, which has quite enough to do in washing its dirty 
linen at home, should abstain from supercilious ethical discourses in re- 
gard to each other, evea though our local friend's dragging up by name 
four noted English social offenders was not the happiest practival evi- 
dence of a wish to be thus considerate. 

Bat it is not, we say, the main topics discussed in the various papers, 
to which we would make passing reference. It is only to the curious 
discrepancy between parts of the same one. Thus, the London Times is 
felicitated editorially on its changed, and now temperate, view of Amercian 
life and manners. So far, well. But in another colama of the same New 
York journal, of the same day, we have one of its Paris correspondents 
writing in a totally different vein. He charges the London Times with “at- 
tributing the savage justice of Sickles to the savage condition of Ameri- 
can society,” and adds—what will be news to the world at large—that 
“when a gentleman in Eogland discovers a poacher on his manor, he 
shoots down the trespesser with impunity.” We trust, if ever the writer 
of that paragraph should chance to occupy in England a manor whereon 
the game is preserved, that he will settle his affairs in this life before he 
ventures upon the “ shooting down.” He would be hung, as surely as 
M:. Sickles will be acquitted. 

Do we blame the editor here fur such a discrepancy as this? Not a 
bit of it. These accidents are continually happening. Another case 

hough, occurring on the same day, is much more singular. The Satur- 
day Review, as we have mentioned above, is castigated in large type. It 
is sneered at as “ Young Oxford in the Press,”’ and its contributors are 
pleasantly described as “a rising generation of Templars, barristers, and 
conservative cadets about town, who have more wits than work for them 
todo.” Whether all this contempt be deserved, we shall not trouble 
ourselves to inquire ; but after smiling at the sprightly tone in which it 
was eonveyed, we were, we must own, not a little surprised to find from 
snother page how different an estimate of this much abused weekly was 
put upon by a sub-editor, we presume, who culls extracts from foreiga 
papers. For our good neighbour has just now a hobby-horse which he 
rides at full gallop, aiming to impress an incredulous people with 
the belief that “ the coming man” has come, in the person of Napoleon 
IIL, and that moral and material dominion over Europe is the desirable and 
inevitable destiny of that monarch. Every smart article therefore, which 
avers or vouches for the super-eminence of the French Empire, is sure to be 
reproduced. The designs of the Emperor have been shown to be honourable 
and politic ; his military arm to be irresistible. It only remained to pay the 
same compliment to the sister service,and by great gond luck this point 
was effectually settled by a London journal that might be quoted. We 
have, it is true,a dim remembrance of an original and remarkable article, 
some two or three months ago by our neighbc r himself, which viewed 
this matter in a very different light: But who cares, or goes back? 
What more d-propos, what more convificing at this moment, than an ela- 
borate leader on “the Naval Superiority of France, and the Incapacity 
of the British Boards of Admiralty,” borrowed from one of our contem- 
poraries at home? There it stands, therefore, republished in the same 
issue that contains the contemptuous fling at the Saturday Review, and 
made more conspicuous by the borrower italicizing its strong points 
The only funny part of it is, that it is credited to its source, and that 
source is the Saturday Review ! 

These inconsistencies are perhaps inevitable, and we would not dwell 


too urgently upon them ; but is there not, after all, some inconvenience 
in divided labours? 


Our New Minister.—Lord Napier’s Departure. 

In our last issue, we could bat announce the arrival of the Curagoa at 
Annapolis on the 7th inst., being then ignorant of the particulars of her 
voyage. We now learn that, having left Plymouth on the 22nd of Fe- 
braary, she reached Madeira on the Ist ult. after a fair passage, and 
sailed again for the United States, after a stay of two daye. Meet- 
iug however with Westerly gales and heavy weather, aud his coal run- 
ning short, Captain Mason put in to Bermuda, on the 25th ult.; and 
there the most hospitable entertainment was offered by the Governor, 
the authorities, and the inhabitants generally, to the Curagoa and her 
distinguished passengers, during a brief delay ia port. 

Lord Lyons is accompanied to Washington by his Private Secretary, 
and by the new Secretary of Legation. The former is the Hon. Edmund 
Joba Monson, a soa of Lord Monson. He has been an Attaché at Paris, 
and at Florence, and is a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford.—The Secre- 
tary of Legation is Mr. William Douglas Irvine, who has been in the di- 
plomatic service since 1844, principally at Constantinople and Vienna. 

It will be seen from the record in another column, that the formal 
presentation of Lord Lyons to the President took place, early in the 
week. We trust that the emphatic language, employed by his Lordship 





shall have come together, it is to be hoped some measure will be 
| adopted, h ble and agreeable to each, without loss to the rights of 
either. Certainly there is hope of this issue, now that the best means 
| have been taken to compass it.—Two other, and seemingly rather incon- 
sistent items remain. The Legislature have imposed a duty of five sbil- 
lings @ quintal on foreign fish, and have agreed on an Address to the 
Home Government, representing the injustice committed by Spain and 
Portugal in levying duties on the fish of Newfoundland. There is some- 
thing illogical here, for which we cannot account. 
One Inconvenience of Divided Labours. 

So accustomed has the reading public become to that marvellous com- 

pound—the daily newspaper—that one is apt to forget how mach of ha- 








man labour, how many pairs of hands and eyes, must be brought simul- 


and reciprocated by Mr. Buchanan, may be taken as a harbinger of cour- 
teous intercourse, and of earnest efforts on both sides to consolidate the 
present good understanding between the only nations in the world that 
are at once free and great. 

Monday next is the day appointed for Lord and Lady Napier’s depar- 
tare from Annapolis on board the Caragoa, which sails direct for Ply- 
mouth. His Lordship has jast paid a short visit to this city. A Fare- 


well Address was presented to him yesterday, by a large number of the 
British residents. 


— 


Death of an Insh Nimrod. 
The good soldier, we are often reminded, desires to die upon the bat- 


tle-field, though it may be doubted whether a ccrresponding wish ever 


crossed the mind of a devotee to horse and houad. Still, there is some- 








thing awfully fitting in the recorded death of the Marquis of Waterford. 
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A late arrival brings the telegraphic announcement, that he was killed 
whilet hunting, on the 29th ult.—to which is added by some reporters 
and commenters the gratuitous information, that he was thrown from his 
horse. Now it is too bad to libel thus the memory of a man, not cold in 
his grave. His shade would resent the affront. Until we are correctly 
informed, we must presume that bis horse fell with him. 

That eccentric journal, the NV. ¥. Herald, tells its readers that “ this 
event is of peculiar interest to New Yorkers, as, in his yonnger days,” 
&c., &c.,—the story of his Lordshbip’s fracas with the watchman here, is 
too stale to need repetition. Not for any such reason do we give promi- 
nence to the catastrophe ; but simply to note that, with the deceased 
Marquis, died out a race of rowdy gentlemen, the like of whom 
we ehall not probably see. A passionate devotion to field sports 
and manly exercises, if not specially commendable in itself, does not of 
necessity involve the vulgar associations of a stable-boy. Men of high 
birth can yacht like Lord Dafferin, race like Lord Wilton, or hunt like 
the Duke of Buccleagh, and yet preserve in manner and habits the 
marked characteristics of good breeding.—Y et let us not be too hard on the 
late Marquis. He was a liberal landlord, unaffected in his intercourse with 
his tenants, a free disburser of charity. Rumour says too that marriage 
with one of the fairest and most accomplished women of her day had in 
great measure cured his Lordship’s proneness to eccentricities, if it had 
not brought him to adopt his armorial motto, nil nisi cruce, as the rule of 
his private life—The Rev. Lord John Beresford succeeds to the title and 
estates. The Beresfords, in addition to their wealth and well-known 
Toryism, have a leaning to the ecclesiastical profession. 





A Lady’s View of a Bill of Exchange. 

If anything could excite surprise, in a world so full of surprising 
anomalies, it would be that portions of mankind and of womankind—ap- 
parently well educated—remain in profound ignorance of some of the 
simplest machinery of civilization. And we are reminded of this fact, 
by a curious appeal made to us, a few days since, by a lady subscriber 
in one of the British Provinces, to whom, by the way, we wish we 
could give better satisfaction than the mere pointing a moral is likely to 
afford her. Avoiding the needless parade of names, we will take the li- 
berty of telling her grievance. 

Our correspondent, then, informs us that she has read in the Albion 
the advertisement of a certaia Banker in this city, who professes to is- 
sue letters of credit to all parts of the world for the use of travellers. 
She encloses to us an unpaid draft upon this gentleman, with the request 


tage. Excessively exaggerated in style, and fine drawn in method, he is yet 

endurable as the father of such a son as Tamaro. We like him as being the 

best of the family. Removed from this parental attractiveness, he is protracted, 

overdone, calamitous, precipitous, fraught with evil and generally overwhelm- 

ing, like a November day in London, with no gas, and no light, save a candle 

that wants snuffiag. It would be a comfort to have him snuffed. He had a cold 

on Wednesday night, which was something in his favour, and the opera 

(“ Trovatore”) had a cold also. A more catarrhal performance it would be 

difficult to imagine. Even that blessed bell in the Miserere, which, under or- 

dinary circumstances, is a particularly robust bell, seemed to have something 

in the shape of a powder on its tongue, possibly for a seasonable indisposition. 

Where the ensembie of an opera is absolutely bad, it is difficult to be just and 
discriminating with regard to the few artists who exert themselves creditably. 
Thus it seemed to us that Madame Gazzaniga, for whom we entertain the high- 

est respect, was neither as good nor as intense as usual. She made, to be sure, 
all the usual points, and brought down the house the regular number of times ; 
but notwithstanding these achievements there was, we fancied, less of that sus- 
tained dramatic power which heretofore has been the great charm of her per- 
formances. It is reasonable to believe that she was depressed by the miserable 
support which was vouchsafed to her, and by the equally miserable attentions of 
the orchestra and chorus. We profess the rank heresy of believing that Mr. 
Anschutz can not conduct Italian music. His strength is in Meyerbeer’s windy 
inspirations, and in the contra-puntal graces of Mozart. Germans are seldom 
fluent. Italians always are ;—hence an Italian conductor is essential to the just 
interpretation of Italian music. 

A decided exception to the general inefficiency, so far, has been Miss Adelaide 
Phillips. We never hear this lady without noticing some new improvement in 
her voice or in her method of using it. The day cannot be far distant when 
Miss Phillips will take her position as one of the great contralti of the world. 
Her vocalisation is almost faultless, and her, voice gains new strength and 
beauty each succeeding season. 

And now to turn to a musical entertainment with which we have no fault to 
find. This was a performance of the oratorio of “ Eli,” undertaken by the Men- 
delssohn Union, at the Cooper Institute, on Thursday last. Two or three years 
ago, Mr. Costa’s work was prodaced for the first time in America by the same 
society at the City Assembly Rooms, and we indulged in very full remarks con- 
cerning its musical merits. The drawback on that occasion was the want of an 
orchestra. With creditable enterprise the society has now supplied this defi- 
ciency, and “ Eli” was played as Mr. Costa intended it should be played. The 
solos were sung by Mr. Mogart, a pleasing artist from Boston, evidently fami- 
liar with this style of music ; Miss Hawley, an excellent but somewhat cold con- 
tralto ; Mr. Miranda, the English tenor (and a long way the best in the City) ; 
and Dr. Guilmette, the uncompromising baritone. The ch were rendered, 
and most excellently, by the members of the Society under the direction of Mr. 
G. W. Morgan. It is so seldom that we hear an Oratorio well given in this city, 





that we will call and “ask him what is the use of such bills to travellers | *4#t we feel peculiar gratification in directing attention to the entertainment of 


or to any one else,” seeing that she has baa it in her possession for some 
time, and has been unable to get it cashed ; and concludes, sarcastically, 


Thursday last, and to the fact that the same work will be repeated on Thursday 
of next week. We hope to see this enterprising Society rewarded with a fine 


yet not illogically, that if the Banker “ makes himself as useful to all 
travellers as he has done to me and mine, they would soon be rid of 
their money.” It has nothing to do with the story, that the subject of 
this sarcasm is one of the most esteemed and wealthy and practical men 
of business, known in this or any other commanity. 


And what was the bill? Simply a “second” of Exchange for $350, | the hard task of making bricks without straw, every conceivable theme forgot- 


dated San Francisco, 14th July, 1853, and payable at sight to the order 
of an individual, whose sirname is the same as that of our correspondent. 


That it was unendorsed is a trifle, considering the circumstances. The | quisitions upon the nature and properties of new metals, with their possible ap- 


main fact is—as we were courteously informed, on application—that the 
original, or “ first,” as it is called, was paid to a New York mercantile 
firm of the highest respectability, on the 24th of August, 1853, having in 
all probability been remitted to them direct from California, The doca 

ment in’ question bears marks of having been much thumbed ; and we 
can scarcely doubt, in consequence, that it has been submitted to com- 
mercial acquaintances in the place of the lady’s abode, who must already 
have given her—as an obvious presumption—the explanation thus af 

forded. There is a mystery, of course ; but the New York banker is in 
no way whatever concerned in it. The payment of such a draft is with 
him a transaction of the most ordinary kind. The solution can only be 
sought from the person who sent home an unendorsed “ second” of ex- 
change, and forget to remit the “ first.” His ignorance of business mat- 
ters must be beyond all example, if he thought that an original and a 
duplicate could serve each a separate purpose, and represent the same 
amount twice over. 


The Dutch Village on the Hudson. 

If Rip Van Winkle could rise from his grave on the Hudson, his 
amazement at the splendid city which has been created at its mouth can 
be more easily imagined than described. Dwellings, stores, spires, a 
crowd of lofty masts and smoky chimneys, mark the spot selected by his 
Dutch compatriots for the future commercial metropolis of the New 
World. The modest ideas of the founders of New Amsterdam have been 
gradually enlarged, until New York has become the most magnificent 
and popular locality, for the accumulation of wealth and the enjoyment 
of personal comfort, to be found out of Europe. And there seems still 
to be a coastant revolution going on in the streets :—bricks and 
mortar, stone and cement, are in unceasing activity ; new names, new 
edifices, new faces, meet our eyes wherever we turn. But in one respect 
the new country is apparent. We notice immense sales of city property. 
his may be from the owners’ desire to realize the increased value of 
real estate, when advantageously situated. Sometimes it is in conse- 
quence of the death of the former owner. In general, however, property 
bas passed so rapidly from band to band, that local or historical associa- 
tions can scarcely be awakened. It isof interest, therefore, to observe 
the sale, next week, of certain property that has been in possession of the 
same family during a period of nearly two centuries. It is now to be 
disposed-ot by the execators of the late Judge Jay. 





The St. George's Society Festival. 
We forgot to remind our readers, last week, that Tickets for the An- 
nual Dinner, on the 25th inst., may be obtained at this office. 


——> 


PR usic. 


About this time last year Mr. Fry’s opera of “ Leonora” produced at the 
Academy of Music. It was hinted by malicious persons, that the season was 
selected on account of its dullness, and the impossibility of a success. Meyer- 
beer himself would have perished in the lenten stillness of those times ; how 
eould Mr. Fry expect to succeed? He had, however, to be killed off, and the 
deed was done successfully. Every German in the city spoke of the work as a 
failure, and winked convenientiy at the fact that it was the season that made it 
80. We may honestly recall this fragment of operatic history, now that the 
Academy is open once more. As it was last year so is it now. Once in three 
or four nights, there is a dic and fitful app of brilliance in the 
attendance. At other times the scene is somewhat dismal. People will not go 
out until after Passion Week, and as Mr. Uliman has no new “ Leonora” to kill, 
he is quite right to close the house until the right period arrives. There will be 
no Opera next week. 

The results of the performances have not been immense. A weaker com- 
pany probably never played in this city. Certainly Made. Gazzaniga has never 
been surrounded by more inefficient supporters. Signor Tamaro may be a very nice 
young man for # small tea-party, bat his talents are napkinned at the Academy. 
It is a physical outrage on a small man to expect him to fill such a building. 
This we say more in sorrow at the temerity of the manager, than in anger at 
the painful efforts of the tenor. Another gentleman, to whom we are not per- 





night and a fine house—the former a novelty, the latter not so much so. 


——_ 


wranta. 


During that dreary period, the recess of Parliament, when London journal- 
ists, like the Israelites under that “‘ Pharaoh who knew not Joseph,” are set to 


ten or,unimagined at other times, finds its way into their aching brains, and out 
at the ends of their patient pens. They favour their readers with profound dis- 


plications to the arts and sciences. They quiz the rural speeches of rural deans. 
They discuss the advantages and disadvantages of horse-racing. They make 
fun of the Scotch, and inveigh upon the immorality of Operas which have run 
their season through. And so but a few months ago, ere the lances of Russell 
and D'Israeli clashed in the tournay at St. Stephens, and the axe of Athelstane 
Bright gleamed prophetic of mischief, and the Black Knight Palmerston sur- 
veyed the dubious field with calm, decieive, and sarcastic smiles, the Thunderer 
oi the London Press came down in all his terror, upon the ancient institution of 
the British dinner. The soup, fish, and joint of centuries were to be abolished ata 
blow. England had wearied of the three covers. and the odious side-dishes, and 
the horticultural garnishings, and the impartia! white sauce prepared alike for 
boiled and roast, for fish and fowl. The age deinanded other dinners for other 
hiskered hioed, peg top wearing England refased to be 








men. A long w , 
content with the meats which had pleased an England shaven, shorn, tight- 
breeched and body-coated. The London Times demanded the dimer a la Russe. 
It clamoured for the clean, graceful, aromatic table, no longer loaded with fuming 
flesh, and steaming vegetables, but blooming with delicate bouquets, shining 
with pure crystal, refreshed with the perfame of costly fruits. Let the grosser 
viands and the grosser service be left to the Divans of the Strand, to the Shades 
of Leicester Square. Belgravia mast be fed on more ambrosial viatds, in a more 
celestial style. 
The London Times was altogether in the right. Not Belgravia only, but all 
the world of educated, tasteful men and women, both in and out of Britain, must 
sooner or later come to the Russian standard. Ex Oriente Luz, and the Mus- 
covites have stolen a march on the West in the matter of gastronomic elegance 
and refinement. The heavy-laden board is become an anachronism almost as 
absolute as would be the vast camp-kettles of the Homeric heroes, with their 
whole sheep and their quartered bullocks. 

I wish, with all my heart, that some of our American “ Thunderers” would 
inaugurate a like crusade upon that massive old dramatic banquet of the serious 
five-act play, which our managers continue to spread before us, with such an 
affiicting liberality of character, aud such a stupifying abundance of situations. 

Once in a while—once in a very long while, let me frankly say—I can recog- 
nize within myself a disposition to see a five-act play—just as at times one is 
conscious of an ardent desire to shoot his own bear, and broil his own steaks in 
the depths of the forest primeval. But in ordinary seasons, and as the rule of 
life dramatical, I own that an invitation to a new serious five-act play falls, not 
the least in the world like a glass of absinthe, but rather like a large bun upon 
my dramatic appetite ; choking and stifling, without at all satisfying it. I 
know so well, in advance, what I must expect from my entertainment. So 
much sentiment, as it were the preliminary soup which is to form, as Soyer 
used to say, a kind of pool for the reception of the rest of the dinner. So much 
suffering, the chow-chow, i stard, and prepared horse-radish of the 
banquet, fit to fill your eyes with tears and stimulfte your sensibilities gene- 
rally. So much morality, the solid, well-done,digestible, nutritious joint, or 
mighty sirloin of the meal. So much affectionate dialogue, the sweets of the 
orderly repast, at the best merely insignificant, but quite as apt to clog as to 
gratify the palate. 

How much better than all this, the play of character upon character—the 
sparkling dialogue—the quickly, eagerly developed plot—the condensed soda- 
watery emotion of some brisk light comedy, stretching at the furthest through 
three gay and nervous acts! After a day of hard work for body and brain— 
after a ferment in Wall Street, or a knotting together of the wits in the count- 
ing-house, or a fatiguing passage at arms with some abstruse point of law, how 
agreeable is the relaxation which such a festive performance offers to the mind. 
How the audience sensibly expands and grows genial under the infinence of 
such a play. You recognise in the very atmosphere the positive wholesome 
sense of enjoyment, diffused abroad through so many various natares ; a certain 
electrical good humour which pervades the house. 

If I dwell on these reflections it is mainly that I am reluctant to bring my- 
self fully face to face with the fact that I must again enter upon the dissection 
of another five-act-play, which Miss Davenport has substituted for that well-dis- 
missed and wonderful composition the “ Czarina.” For I would gladly say all 
sorts of goods things of an actress and a manager like Miss Daveaport, who is 
evidently determined to iniuse a new life into the shining shell of the Metropo- 
litan Theatre, and who is seeking success by trying to deserve it, rather than 
by the dragooniog process of colossal spectacles, and rampaging pantomimes. 
But what in the world can I say about the play of the “ Mésalliance” produced 
at the above theatre on Wednesday night last? I went—I saw it, and was con- 
quered- It is one of the most regular types I ever saw of the regular thing. It 
has just villainy enoagh, just suffering enough, just sentiment enough, jast mo- 




















fectly reconciled, is Signor Florenza. In the “ Traviata” he is heard to advan- 


rality enough, just affectionate tenderness enough, to fill five acts completely, 


and to send the whole company away also filled completely—repletely even, if 
you choose. 

I don’t know where I ever met, with the‘ Mésalliance” before Wednesday night. 
Bat somewhere I am sure I have either seen the whole thing, or read of it. 
Perhaps in dreams : perhaps in some pre-existent sphere. It was, at all event* 
dismally familiar. Who has not known that romantic young Viscount wh 
gives away his property to his sister as carelessly as his old gloves to his valet 
—that respectable Aunt who opportunely dies and leaves her romantic nephew 
a cool three millions in the fands—that lovely young bride of lowly birth whos 
churlish and plebeian blood, refined in the golden crucible of her noble heart, 
grows delicately rich with the true aristocratic azure tone—that abominable 
brother, devoured with envy, malice and all uncharitableness—that wicked Lo- 
thario of a Marquis—that ingenious old notary with his ingenious clerk, the 
Deus ex machina and perpetually intervening good genius who rescues Romance 
and Love from the toils of egotism and Satanic guile? 

They are all here ; all quite as wel! as usual, notwithstanding the hard life 
they have led of it these many years past on every stage. 

Miss Davenport, as the heroine Léonie, was all that “a violet, by a mossy 
stone half-hidden from the eye,” usually is, before the footlights. She was 
gracefal in action and attitude, extremely pathetic in tone, alternately confiding 
and calamitous—now throwing herself with a wild despairing tenderness upon 
the faith of her slightly irrational spouse—now hurling foul scorn at the wretches 
busy in plotting her ruin and his. In a word, she acted her part as well, quite 
as well, as it deserved to be acted ; and I felt rather a compassion for myself, 
when I found that I was not half so much affected by her sorrows as many of 
the audience seemed to be. 

Mr. Barton Hill, an actor new to our stage, and I believe of Occidental origin, 
did his best as Leonie’s husband, to bring that lady to the verge of annihilation 
more than a dozen times. He was always suspecting her at the wrong moment ; 
always coming to his senses at the wrong moment ; always at the wrong mo- 
ment leaving her ; and at the wrong moment always coming back. He seemed 
to have no sort of control over his household : the most undesirable persons 
making free use of his stairways and corridors, and playing at hide and seek, 
with the most diabolical intentions, behind his window-curtains and escrutoires, 
in his balconies and his park. All this, however, was the author’s fault, act Mr. 
Barton Hill’s, who did what was set down for him to do, with a precision and 
emphasis which would be more effective were they less sharp and peremptory. 
In the way of sentimental desolation, this gentleman is wonderful : to say 
with Shakespeare that he “sighs like furnace,” is to put the trath over- 
mildly. Should he think it worth while, however,’to tone himself down a jittle, 
Mr. Hill has good and telling qualities for the role of a jeune premier. Mr. Fisher 
was good, of course, as a villain of the deepest dye— if a villain of the deepest dye 
can ever be good. His ill-behaviour to’the Vi tess Leonie almost surpasses 
belief. In one scene in particular, wherein he visits that Lady surreptitiously 
after administering opium to her through the connivance of her lackey, Mr. 
Fisher was seriously quite fiendish. I must suggest, however, by the way, that 
in rep ting the physiological ph of the effects of opium, Miss 
Davenport was rather more sp dic than jific ; and that at the Court of 
Louis XIV., tempore fall bottomed wigs, tea-drinking was not a custom universal 
with the noblesse. Perheps I may also add a query whether the flavour of 
opium in tea would not be unpleasantly discernible even by a lady as much in 
love as Henrietta Temple, or the Viscountess Léonie herself ? 

Mrs. Conway, who is both pretty and pleasant, did her best to be hideous and 
disagreeable in the character of a sort of miserly Medusa ; the rest of the cast was 
fully up to the level of our usual companies ; and the piece so far as the temper 
of the audience was shown in their conduct was a success, recalls before the cur- 
tain being quite the order of the evening. 

At our other theatres I find nothing special to chronicle. At Mr. Wallack’s 
the “ Rent Day,” has been making a “ sensation” as rent-days are apt to do ; and 
Mr. Wallack is going through an interesting series of good stock plays of the 
same calibre. Miss Laura Keene's theatre will be closed to-night for a grand 
Dress Rehearsal of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which is to become a re- 
ality of surpassing splendour” on Monday evening next. 

Our French visitors have made one mistake during the past week in produc- 
ing the French version of the “ Serious Family,” ard will make [ hope a com- 
pensating hit to-night with a really french Play,“ La Grace De Dien,” which is 
the dramatic original of the Opera of “ Linda de Chamounix.” The “Serious 
Family ” is a much better play than “ Le Mari & la Campagne,” and bad the 


French actors all been as perfect in their parts as were deplorably imper- 
fect, the reminiscence of the inimitable Burton ber Killed ' the play for all 
who bad ever seenhim. The motif of the piece is more truly than 
French, and the original comedy from which both the French and English ver- 
sions were taken was a German the Spanish. It does not be- 
long to Paris but to New York. And as a I must ask leave 
to hint to the Managers of the French Theatre, that a ter variety of wholly 
unrepresented French plays would give greater interest to their entertainments. 
I know that it is not easy to find _-_ French play which English play- 
wrights have not stolen. But MM. , Bertrand the rest must have a 
large repertoire of vaudevilles and the like on which they could ee... 
IN. 
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Patt and Fancies. 


Our Musical Friend, having been somewhat unfairly dealt with by the 
proprietor of a rival periodical, who has adopted the same form and ap- 
and a very similar name, for his publication, has changed the 
colour of its wrapper and now in @ pale blue dress. A similar 
uofair, and seemingly inequitable, advantage has been lately taken of 
our Boston contemporary the Bvening Gazette, In England these 
‘ tricks of trade’ would be held clear infringements of copy-right.—— 
——Dale’s line of Liverpool and New York steamers now call! at Cork, 
to land and receive mails and passengers. It is expected they will not 
often be detained more than two hours for this purpose -————The 
Times published a report of the debate in Parliament on the Charles ef 
Georges affair extending to 24 columns! —A London publication 
“ Eleven hundred questions on the use of the Globes.” This ie 
c.early an abuse of the Globes. —The Legislature of this State 
very properly scouted a Bill brought in to commute the sentence of death 
on a woman convicted of poisoning, whom the Governor has refused to 
pardon. The well-known Washington pore the Uniqn, is now 
called the Constitution ————The University of Melbourne has just re- 
ceived power to grant deg The y among the Trus- 
secs ef the Bettiah Manenms, caused. the death of Mr. Hal- 
lam, has been filled by the nomination of Mr. George Grote. 
A newspaper bas just been issued in Boston, to be devoted to esta- 
blishing “ A Massachusetts Conservatory of Art, Science, and Historical 
Relics.”’ It is called the Journal.—_———-The Rev. Edward 
Parry, private secretary and domestic chaplain of the late, and present 
bishop of London, has been rewarded for his services with the living of 
Acton, Middlesex, the value of which is between £900 and £1,000 a 
ear.————Tbe little Prince Imperial bas just entered his fourth year ; 
Paris did not illuminate in honour of the event————-The Head Mas- 
tership of the King’s School, Canterbury, has been conferred on the Rev. 
John Mitchinson, M.A., of Pembroke lege, Oxford ————It is re- 
ported that a hot pie, on a window sill in a town of Massachusetts, bas 
been seized by the police for smoking in the streets. The authorities 
cannot be too lar————The King of Sardinia completed the 
39th year of his age on Monday.—-——The police of Milan orders 
to arrest quietly the Marchesa Malegnani, who ed a garland of 
tricolour Cae on the patriot Dandolo’s coffin ; lady went osten- 
tatiously to the theatre, but changing dress with her attendant, esceped 
naman out of the city, and across the frontier —-———The King of 
er is to restore the tomb of the Guelphs, at the Convent 
charch of Weingarten (South Suabia). The editor of the Delhi 
Gazelle mentions that ove year has elapsed since he returned to rebuild 
his establishment, which was totally destroyed — —- Lo pe 
that time he has the re-estab paper, and o 
tained for it ae higher than it bad ever reached before. 
————Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, who has tised in New York asa 
physician for women and children, has been delivering a series of lectures 
at a London Literary Iostitate on medicine and bygiene. A lady has 
offered £8,000 towards the ofa feaste sanitory professorship 























dissement of Vervins, department of Aisne, 1.079 young men have just 
been drawn for the couscri . Of these, 701 knew how to read and 
write, 11 knew how to only, and the rest—385—were unable eitber 
to read or write. More than a third, it will thus be seen, were utterly 
witbout education. There is a project on foot to make our Iniand 
and Submarine Telegrapbs part and parcel of the postal system. It is 
thought that greater development of the telegraph system would result 
from this change than is possible under its existing conditions, while a 
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low and uniform rate of charge would probably take the place of the 
present high rates. —Belgiam has lost the Nestor of her artists, 
the painter C. Cels, who died eighty years old. He was a pupil of Da- 
vid, and at bis time an esteemed painter of historical and religious sub- 
jec —It is probable a railway will be built to the beautifal 
fittle Welsh town of Dolgelly, branching from the Chester and Holy- 
head. The accounts from Rome relative to the health of the 
King of Prussia, says a letter from Berlin, are very uGfavourable, 
The intellectual strength of his Majesty appears to be completely ex- 
hausted. His return to Berlin, which had been fixed for the end of May, 
bas been again postponed 


the number of hairs existing in four heads of hair, of different colours. 
He found in a blond 140,409 distinct bairs, in a 
black 102,960. and in a red 88,740. —The Medical Times says :— 
Scanzoni, of Wurtzbarg, attended the Empress of Russia in her last con- 
finement, and received for his services £5,000.—Sir Charles Tre 


velyan’s appointment to Madras is received most favourably by the Ia- | 
——-——At the last annual meeting of the Literary Fund, | 


dian 
Mr. Charles Dickens communicated the noble offer of a friend of litera- 
ture to give £10,000 in money, and 17,000 volumes of books to the cor- 

tion, on condition that certain reforms calculated to increase the 
utility of the Fund were adopted. The French provincial jour- 
nais state that on the anniversary of the birthday of the Prince Impe- 
rial, their Majesties gave « eum of 100f. to each child born on the same 
day, and whose position may render such a gift needful. 


recourse while suffering acutely from nervous headache. —People 
in Greenwich are striving bard to get back the bi-annual saturnalia of 
the genuine cockney Greenwich fair. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have been memorialised to let the fair take place in the Park 
under certain restrictions. Four miserable beings of the class 
“ rowdy” were hung for murder at Baltimore at the same moment, last 
week. —On St. Patrick’s day, it was observed with some amuse- 
ment, that, in the Court of Justice at Cork, during the trial of a Phenix 
“ Conspiraior,” the only persons present who wore the national emblem 
of the shamrock, were the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, and 
the prisoner. Reference to an important trial was crowded out 
of our columns, last week. A Mr. Molony, “— exiled from San 
Francisco during the regime of the famous Vigilance Committee, 


brought an action here against one of the Members of the Committee | 


whom he chanced to find here. The plaintiff was non-suited, under di- 
rection of Judge Daly, who held that our N. Y. Courts could take no 
cognisance of such cases occurring in another State. ‘The Misses 
Gougenbeim, whose action against the sbip-captain who carried them 
from Australia to San Francisco has been mentioned in our columns, 
failed to recover damages. Ill-treatment was not satisfactorily proved. 
When the American revolution began in 1775 there were only 
35 newspapers published in the United States ; in 1810 there were 359 ; 
in 1828, 852; in 1840, 1,631; in 1850, 2,526; and at the present time 
there are nearly 4,000. A new motive power, said to be a com- 
bination of atmospheric air and steam, has been applied to a boat just 
launched at Havre“ Our American Cousin”’ is severely handled 
by the New Orleans papers, which we are glad to see ; it is pronounced 
a dead failure. —It is currently reported, says the Maidstone Journal, 
that the construction of three docks, to be the largest in Europe, near 
the mouth of the Medway, in the Isle of Grain, is contemplated. 
Among the anglers on the Spey this season, says a local paper, has 
been Mrs. Macpherson Grant, of Aberlour, who took a couple of salmon 
in one day’s fishing. he gardener of the Agri-borticultural So- 
ciety of India gives an instance of the extraordinary growth of the bam- 
boo, The shoot was planted in July last, and in four months attained 
the height of 45 feet and a width of 22 inches. The plant must have 
wn the sixth of an inch an hour—a speed nearly, ir not quite, visi- 
le toa careful watcher. Lola Montez was to make ber first ap- 
pearance in London as a lecturess, at St. James’ Hall, on the 7th of 
April. Eliba Burritt has been lecturing in Montreal———— 
A new play called “ Sefior Valiente,” by a citizen of Baltimore is ap- 
proved by the critics of that city—-——The new Quarantine Commis. 
sioners have organised by the election of John C. Greene as chairman. 
—The Times correspondent at Bombay writes that Lord Clyde 
recently made a speech to the 79(h Highlanders in which he attributed 
the tion he now holds to his Sovereign’s favour, and bis peerage to 
the Highland Brigade. A French gentleman, an amateur io 
chemistry, has discovered a new mode of making paper. It issimply by 
boiling slices of wood with a certain quantity of mi 1 and vegetabl 
alkali. If we may rely on the statement of the inventor, who intends to 
practice his method on a large scale, he can uce from 54 kilo- 
—— of slices of firwood and 5 kilogrammes of alkali, a ream of very 
ge he Aberdeen 





paper as white as snow and as fine as silk. 
states that 20,000 tons of salmon were sent from the northern fishings to 
the London markets last season.———-—The young Count de Paris is 
aboat to be affianced to the eldest daughter of the Duchess of Parma. 
The young lady is at nt in ber 12th year. Raeburn’s full-length, 
life-size portrait of the late Professor Wilson has heen presented to the 
Royal Scottish Academy by his son, Mr. Jobn Wilsou.———— Among 
those who have recently bad the honour of dining with her Majesty were 
the Marquis and Marchiouess of Salisbury, the Duchess Dow of Nor- 
folk, the United States’ Minister and Mra, Dallas, the Swedish and Nor- 
— Minvister and the Countess Platen, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Earl 
Countess of D: gb iscount and Viscountess Palmerston, 
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Lord and Lady Harriet Ashley, the Right Hon. Stephen voor) Sir 
sta 


James Graham, and General Sir John Bargoyne—————It ted 
that there are at present 400,000 muskets of an improved model being 
manufactured by command of the Minister of War for | the French army. 
“ God Save the Queen’’ bas been translated into the Mabrattee 
language, and is in circulation among the native Christians. ————It 
is stated that the capital of the New Credit Mobilier, in process of con- 
coction under the auspices of Count de Morny, will be £1,600,000, ip 
80,000 shares of £20 each.————The U. 8S. steamer , Was, it 
seems, badly injured in Trinity Bay ; her bottom is dreadfully backed, 
over forty feet of ber false keel forward and twenty aft being liter- 
ally ground into atoms or doubled over. In fact, one could al- 
most remove the rotten pieces with the bare band. Her propeller 
ia considered inadequate for the work required of it.————— 
A new Three per Cent. Russian loan of 12,000,000 sterling has been con- 
clgded with the house of Thomson, Bonar, & Co., at the ice of 76. 
This is rather a couirast with the price of English “ threes.” These are 
quoted twenty per cent. higher. Ata recent sale of manuscripts, 
in Paris, there was in the catalogue, a MS. memoir preeented by a Bre- 
ton Admiral to King Louis XVI., containing a plan of operations for a 
descent upon the coasts of England. Before be sale came off the me- 
moir was bougbt in on the Em "s account————One cause of the 
destruction of the elms in the ps Elysées (recently mentioned) was 
that they were banked up with earth three feet or more above the base 
of the trees. In , when the same thing is done, a kind of well 
wall is built round the tree to the required beight, and the earth then 
raised «xternally, keeping the tree perfectly free.———M. Henri de Péne, 
the young comic writer, who obtained notoriety and larity from be- 
ing made the victim of a clique of military bravoes, in Paris, is sufficiently 
recovered to be once more at work. The “ Vestiges” continue 
to excite the London “ Town.” It now seems that se authors con- 
tributed to the book, and it is asserted George Combe did the chief part 
and edited it. A marble statae has been erected at Carlisle to the 
memory of the late Mr. James Steel, editor and of the Journal 
of that city—————-Miss Jane Clarke, of Regent Street, London, the ce- 
lebrated rt milliner, who died recently, amassed £80,000, the 
incipal eames ~4 -— Na said = be left to the various charities of 
joo.—_—_——_ recently ordered two ba’ 
pulled en | oe = better 2 ry apy 
Tum, from which interesting discoveries are anticipated.—— con: 
gration of the Established Chureb, at Holloway, near London, not . a 


able to have the minister they like, for a new Church they have buile | 2@3 


bave registered it as a Free Charch of land, resol there 
should be no departure from the pri eaten t hing ibe Esta- 
blishment, bat at the same time considering “ that the present state of 
the ecclesiastical law is not only oppressive, bat opp to the intelli- 
gence of the age, and requires amendment to enable a congregation to 
exerciee tome Voice in the nomination or a utment of their minister.” 
~~: wd mene br an extract of bark for tan- 
4 ——- —The freedom of the city of Aberdeen bas confer- 
wred upon the Earl of Airlie, Lord Rector a Mariechal Col! eee 
ae a is made a8 ee London Bridge (south side) is, 
suffering to river railway passeogers, to have a d t 

and arcessible landing pier. Things do poe A ee comenenication 
from Vienna in the Nuremberg Correspondent, states tbat an Envoy is to be 
shortly sent by the Austrian Goverament to London, and that Field 
Marsbal the Prince de Windischgratz is to be selected to carry an auto- 








"The Gazelle Musicale announces that a to be tormented with frivolous applications, 
Straduarius violin bas lately changed hands at Paris, for the sum of| nution of strength, physical and intellectual, which he experiences. he 
15,000fr., ($3,000.) _——A German savant has taken the pains to count | may be allowed a little 
| Barl of Elgin has 
brown 109,440, in a| tives of the English 


' itt It is| in 1826, The Beresfords date back as far as 1087, at which time Jobn 
stated that the death of the young Princess Windischgratz was caused became seised of the Manor of Beresford in the parish of Alstonfeld, 
by an excessive use of chloroform, to which the unfortunate lady bad | Staffordshire, and téok the surname. It was in the rei 


prosecution of excavations in the Roman Fo- | H- M 


Che Woion. 








apb letter from the Emperor Francis Joseph to Queen Victoria. 

he Persia, the favourite steamer of the Cunard line, sailed on Wednes- 

day for Liverpool, crowded with passengers The total shipment 

of treasure from San Francisco for the year, up to March 5, was $8 284,- 

| 072. 33.————A great billiard match between Phelan of New York, 

| and Seereiter, of Detroit, bas resulted in the victory of Phelan, by ninety- 

| six points. The game was very closely contested_——-Mr. Edwin Forrest 
| has recovered $500 damages from Mr. N. P. Willis, for a libel on him in | 

| the paper of that gentlewan.————Baron Humboldt is overwhelmed 
with correspondence. He is driven to ask pobliely, that he may cease 

n order that with the dimi- 


leisure for study and composition.————The 
been ted by a body of the representa- 

and Indian firms at Shanghai, with a complimentary 
address on his successful career in the North of China————Lord 
Lyons has taken off Lord Napier’s hands the house lately occupied by 
the latter at Washington. 


Ovituary. 


Tae Marqvis ov Warerrorn.—The papers by the City of Baltimore in- 
form us of the death on the 29th ult. of the Marquis of Waterford, which 
occurred while bunting. 

Harry De-la-Poer Beresford, third Marquis of Waterford, was born on 
the 26th of April, 1811, and acceded to the title at the death of his father 





of James 1. 
immigration 
son, who settled at Cole- 


that the Irish branch of the 
| thither of Tristram Beresford, Esq., a y 
| raine, Londonderry, as ger of one of those corporations of Lon- 
doners, which at that time were established in Ireland by the policy of 
| the Eoglish Government. Tbe Marquisate was created in the peerage of 
| Ireland in 1789, and the English title of Baron of Tyrone in the county 
| of Pembroke had been bestowed on the deceased nobleman’s father three 
ears previously. The late Marquis married, on the 8th of June, 1842, 

| Louisa, second daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
| Count Sieiswonp Krasrysx1.—On the 23rd inst. died in Paris Count 
Sigismund Krasinski, a Polish noble, hero, and poet. He was related to 
the royal house of Saxony and Piedmoat, and his godfather was the Em- 
peror Taoslesn, who appointed him on the any of his birth aide-de-camp 
to the King of Rome. The Confederation of Bar, the last of Polish na- 
tional governments, at a time when Poland was battling with its three 
invaders, was presided over by two Krasinskis ; one of them a marshal, 
the other Bishop of Kamienic. General Count Krasinski, the father of 


family was founded, by t 








leon. It was he that, after the death of Poniatowski, brought back to 
his country the heroic remains of the Polish Legions.—Count Sigis- 
mund’s was an agitated and sorrowful existence. é sufferings of that 
ardent soul, consumed by the fire of the purest patriotism, were indescrib- 
ably bitter. A great nobleman, a great poet, and one of the richest men 
in Europe, he might have aimed at the highest destinies, yet he vo- 
luntarily resigned himself to an obscure and passive life. The most bril- 
liant offers were made to him from the highest quarters, Once the Em- 


will grant you anything you may ask.” But Count Sigismund could not 
bear to witness the subjection of bis country. He went abroad, and sent 
forth from the depths ofbis voluntary exile snatches of glorious verse,which 
he never acknowledged. The Poles sang these inspired hymns with 
knowing their author. When there appeared in rapid succession the 
“ Infernal Comedy,” “ Tridion,” the Psalms,” and the “ Temptation,” an 
allusion to the o' made to the poet by the Czar, Sclavonians read and 





found an echo in every Polish heart, and whose name remained a mys 
tery. Some intimate friends of Si und at length suspected him of 
being the anonymous poet, who took more pains to conceal himself than 
others do to make themselves known ; but nothing could induce him to 
break his in ito. He had left the world, and a wide reputation had 
no attractious for him. 


Sm Heyry Suirrver, Bant.—Sir Henry Shbiffoer Bart., died at 
Coombe Place, his seat near Lewes, Sussex. He was born in 1789, and 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his father, Sir George Shiffuer. 
the first baronet in 1842, He married, in 1826, Miss Brooke, of Church 
Minsul, Cheshire. The late baronet was brought up in the navy, and 
served as lieutenant of the Owen Glendower at the capture of the Island of 
Anholt in 1809. He obtained the rank of captain in 1819 and was made 
a rear admiral (retired) in 1852. The baronetcy descends to his brother, 
the Rev. George Shiffoer, cannon of Chichester, and rector of Amport, 
Hants, who was born in 1791. 


Siem A. Otrrnant.—Sir Anthony Oliphant, Kt., C. B., whose death we 
have already recorded, was the younger brother ef Laurence Oliphant, 
Esq., of Cowdie, county of Perth, and formerly M.P. for that city. He 
was called to the Bar both in Scotland and Eogland. He obtained the 
appointment in 1826 of Attorney-General at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he gave such satisfaction to the Gevernment that in 1838 he was 
promoted to the Chief Justiceship of Ceylon. He retired in 1855. He 
married, at the Cape of Good Hope, Maria, daughter of General Camp- 
bell, by whom he leaves one son, Lawrence, the author of “ The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea,” and ‘‘ Minnesota,” at present Private Secretary 
to the Earl of Elgia in China. 


A Parrtanca.—There bas just died, at the age of 107 years, in the 
Isle of Antigoné (Sea of Marmora,) a retired patriarch of Constantinople, 
named Konstantios. He was born in 1752, and was a son of a goldemi 
in the Fanar, educated at the cost of Catherine II. of Russia, at Kiew, 
subsequently head of the convent on Mount Sinai (where he harboured 
General Bonaparte,) next Metropolitan of Alexandria, and, on the mur- 
der of the Byzantine patriarch at the Greek insurrection, elected head 
of the Greek Chureb. _ 


Mr. Anprews, Ex-Mayor or Sovrnampron.—Mr. Richard Andrews, 
thrice Mayor of Southampton, remembered for the welcome 
which, while filling that office, he extended to Kossuth and the Hunga- 
rian exiles, died a few weeks since. He was originally a journeyman 
blacksmith in a Hampshire village, and became the largest coachmaker 
in the south of Eagland. His age was 60 years. 


At Brighton, Sir John Lewes Pedder, who was Chief Justice of Tasmania, Van 
Dieman’s Land, from 1838 to 1854—In London, an eminent 


profesor of singing, aged 80 —At Prague, the Prices leabelle of T 
ax , 


ur and 
ontgomeryahire, W. Parry Williams, Esq.,late of H.M.’s 
17th Regt.—At Blackheath, Capt. M. Raven, RN At Hammeranith, A. Knox, 
., M.D., late Surgeon of the Military Prison, Aldershot.—At Brixton, J. W. 
Wiilis, Esq., Commander, R.N.—at Dunkirque, W. Spence-Hornsby, 
of the 9 At] y, in his 79th year, J. E. Netterville, for 54 years 
a member of tye we Ly tS 
, J. Winslowe , Esq.. Captain 7 
Col. Eyre J. Crkbe, Ki late commandin; 
Fitieeten— the Victoria steamer, returning to , 
Norcliffe B. Walton, 17th Regt., and late of the $4th_—At Twic , Arthur 
Lysaght, Adm Red.—The Countess of Harrowby.—At Chatham, 
New Brunswick, John M. Johnson, Esq., formerly High Sheriff of the county. 


Appoturnrenss. 
Colonel Joshua Jebb, C.B., Surveyor-General of Prisons 
mander of the Bath.—Major R. Lewis Tooke, Sea N 
ar 
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Tux Arusrroxe Guy.—Against the prediction of General Peel that 
sooner or later these persede the whole existing armament 
of the country, “ A nm Englishman” writes to the Times 
His points are these: All experiments on it bave hitherto been made 
on very small guns ; apd, although a large gun has been made, it has 
not yet been tr The most practical men are of o 
terial has yet to be discovered from which a gun of 
made on this principle, which will bear for any 


sive strain of projec ebot of 8 or 10-inch di 
the lied ape Soe phan 9 ane a 


—Naval engagements are fought with reduced 


Sigismund, was Commandant of the Light Horse Cavairy under Napo- f 


peror Nicholas desired to see him. “ Be with me,” said the Czar, “and 1| %° be 


wondered, aud asked who could be the unknown genius whose verses En 


his views. | feet, 


-| western yards.——Still more 
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yy wder, to give 

short ranges only. Armstrong’s shot would go clean rough a ship’s 
sides without doing much damage. For ship’s chase guns, a range of 
four or five miles is practically useless, as the motion of the sh'p will 
prevent sufficiently accurate aim. The use of the long range rifled 
gun, then, is practically reduced to its employment as a swivel gun 
for gunboats, for arming forts, and for siege service. These descrip- 
tions of gunsform but a very trifling proportion of the armament of 
England, and they all of them require to be of the largest calibres, and 
it is not yet proved that this gun can be made of large calibre. In the 
face of all this, however, farther arrangements are being made at Wool- 
wich for the manufacture of the new gun, and Sir William has been 
made aC.B. We may add to this that the Monileur de ! Armée remarks 
on the Armstrong gun, that, in the Baltic and Crimean campaigns, the 
English produced the Lancaster gun, and it was a failure, though it 
did terrible execution on the practice ground ; therefore the new can- 
non, like the Lancaster gun, must be definitively judged on the field of 
battle. Mr. Whitworth, meanwhile, has written to the newspapers to 
correct an impression that cannon made by him have failed in practice. 


According to the Friend of India, Lord Clyde has no intention of 
quitting India this year, and will probably remain long enough to 7 
out the plan of reorganisation.——Every department in Wool 
Arsenal has assumed the most active appearance in preparing 
riages, platforms, ammunition and powder-cases, and fitting out guns, 
batteries, and war stores, for transmission to the coast and the colonies, 
——The Government has granted £3,000 to enlarge the Royal Engineer 
officers’ mess at Chatham.——The grant ofleave from India to Europe 
goes on upon an extensive scale, but the bill stations ace well frequented. 
From Darjeeling a considerable detachment of recovered men and inva- 


‘lids, who have benefited by the beautifal climate, has been dispatched 


to the plains y Ae 4 Hopkins. the commandant.——A railway is be- 
gun from the th Eastern at Plumstead, to Woolwich Arsenal, under 
Government orders. This will facilitate a speedy transport of guns and 
war stores to the coast defences in the event of any sudden or pressing 
emergency.——It is rumoured in Toronto that Sir William Eyre, com- 
manner of the forces in Canada, hassent in his resignation on ground 
of bad health. 


Wan-Orrice, Marcu 22.—To be KCB: Maj-Gen Michel, CB; Col Stuart, 
CB, Bombay Infantry. Tobe CB: Cols Smith, 3d Drag Gds; Raines, 95th ; 
; M’Causland, 66th Bengal N Inf; Jacob, 3lst Bombay N Inf; 
N Inf; Hicks, late Bombay Art. Lt-Cols Price, R A; Parke, 
— Tist ; Hope, 7ist; Gall, 14th Lighe Dee 
5 $ , 14th Light Drags; Malcolm, lst Bombay N Inf; Owen, 
3d Bom yt ht Inf; Blake, B mbay Art; Robertson, 25th Bombay N Light 
Inf; Orr, Madras Art. Majs: Wilson, 13th Bengal N Inf; Woolleombe, Bom- 
bay Art; Abbott, 3lst Madras N Light Inf; Hare, 20th Madras N Inf; Light- 
foot, Bombay Art; Gibbon,R A. Surgs: F 8 Arnott, MD, Bombay Estab, 
and W Mackenzie, M D, Madras Estab. 
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War-Orrice, Marcu 25.—3rd Drag Gds: Lt Costobadie, Ist Drags, to be 
Lt, v Park-Yates, whoex. 6th Drags: Lt Inge, 18th Light — to be Lt, v 
Orde, who ex. 3rd Light Drags: A Strother,to be Cor. 7th: Asst-Surg 
Thornhill, M B, 424 Ft, to be Asst-Surg, v Lynch, dec. Royal Art: Asst-Surg 
Carey, M'D, Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Milton, dec. Gren Gds: Capt Grey, Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lt and Capt, v Coulson, who ex. 4th Ft: As-t-Sarg Kearney, 
Staff, to be Aest-Surg. 6th ; En Giffard tobe Lt. 7th: Capt Rassell, h-p Unatt, 
Capt,v Thornton, who ex. 10th: Lt Henderson to be Capt, v Cator, dec ; 
Lt Sandwith to be Capt, v Ward,dec; En Phillips to be Lt. 15th : Capt Robin- 
gon, 43d, to be Capt, v Hudson, who ex. 18th: C Dawson, to be En. 29th: 
Killery, , to be Asst-Surg. 42d: Asst-Surg Mackinnon, 29th, to 
g. 59th: H T Herchmer to be En, vy Wakefie d, who ret. 70th: Lt 
, who ret; En Wright to be Lt. 87th: A 
: Lt-Col M‘Gee, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v 
. t Sir W Parker, Bart, h-p 44th Ft, to be Ca 
Lt Eck: to be Capt, v Sir W Parker, who ret. Gold 
Mathew to be Lt; G Horner, to be En. 


Nawvp. 

A New Fricate.—The speed of the new screw frigate Mersey, 40, has 
been tried with very satisfactory results. Her nominal power is 1,000 
horse, but on the trial it was worked up to the enormous power of 4,000 
horses. The average results of speed obtained in four runs at the mea- 
sured mile gave better than 13} knots; pressure of steam, 20; vacuum, 
24; revolations, mean, 55} ; draught of water forward, 20 ft. 8 in. ; do. 
aft, 22 ft., 7 in. ; coals on board, 850 tons ; consumption of fuel at full 
speed, about 140 tons every 24 hours. The tops of the boilers are three 
feet under the load water line, and another important feature is, that 
the engines are placed abaft the mainmast, which may in consequence be 
stepped in the keelson. Three npn | or “ donkey” engines are fitted 
on board, two to supply the boilers, the other as a steam fire-engine, 
which is fitted with a 4} inch copper pipe from the sbip’s side, under the 
beams of the orlop deck, fore and aft, with seven 2} in. pipe branches up 
through the lower and main decks, each branch with two nozzles to screw 
on lengths of hose, and four branches on to the upper deck, with the 
same means of screwing on hose lengths. In the event of a fice breaking 
out in any part of the ship, it is only to turn on the main cock at the 
ship’s side, set the steam fire-engine at work, and any amount of water 
can be instantly conveyed to any part of the ship. In the eveot of fire 
breaking out in the orlop or lower decks of the ship during action, the 
engineer and his staff could at once deluge the part with water, and ex- 
tinguish any fire without the necessity of ringing the fire bell and calli 
the crew away from the guns, or ting the coufusion and alarm whi 
would ensue under existing regulatioas, Should any portion of the pipes 
be shot away, turncocks are fitted so as to turn the part injured off, and 
praen  tap trey beg eer To make the en, complete for the 
purpose it is intended for, it should bave a small boiler fitted for its spe- 


Ca 
fe 





th | cial service, and not have to draw upon the main boilers, as, in addition 


to its usefulness as a steam fire-engiue, it also, by an ingenious and sim- 
ple contrivance, hoists all the - from below, pumps out bilge- 
water, and draws water for washing d The Mersey’s armament con- 
sists of, on the upper deck, 12 8 inch pivot guns, 10 feet 6 inches long, 
throwing a solid shot of 68ib, Main deck, 28 10-inch guns, 9 feet 4 
inches lcng, throwing hollow shot of 84ib. The total weight of the guns 
(without carriages) on the upper aud main decks is 178 tons 3 qre. 2 ewt. 
A broadside from her would give to an enemy in action 1,652ib. of iren. 
The Mersey appears to have but one serious fault, and that lies in her 
steering nye he the position of the after sheaves for ber wheel 
ropes, wh‘ch are placed in direct opposition to all mathematical pria- 
ciples. We understand that all steamships are in future to be fitted with 
steam fire-engines on the Mersey's plan.— London paper. 


Tue Navat. Force 1x Commisston.—The following is a resumé of the 
nt position of our naval force in commission at home and abroad. 
n home stations there are 135 ships, tenders, &c., carrying 2,315 guns, 


-| and with a complement of 19,767 officers and men ; on foreign stations 


there are 135 ships, tenders, &c., mounting 1,715 guns, and with a com- 
plement of 20,427 officers and men ; on particular service, surveying ser- 
vice, ordered home, and paying off, there are 34 ships, tenders, &c., with 
432 guns, and 5,453 officers and men. In addition to the above there 
are 232 flag officers and retinues, 1,813 supernumerary marioes in China, 
&c. ; 1,932 supernumerary engineers, warrant officers, &c. in ordinaries ; 
49 supernumerar's in flag ships abroad ; and 419 Kroomen, makiog a 
total of 50,092 officersand men. 


Government Works at CuaTuam.—Several bundred convicts are now 
employed at Chatham in walling iu the marshes at St. Mary’s Island, ad- 
joining Chatham Dockyard, the site of the bew steam basins 
which are about to be constructed by the Government at Chatham. In 
ja ae to these works, = will involve oa =. ae 
important i vements are in progress at ockyard. Nearly b 
a million ing bas already been expended during the past few years 
at Chatham in extending and improving the docks, building addiuonal 
docks, creating new ts, and improving the dockyard by 
convict labour. _- 

The Royal William, 120, at Devonport, will be cut down to a two- 
decker, and converted into a screw with an armament of 91 ganus—— 
The line-of-battle sc. str. Trafalgar, 91, bas been altered from a 120 gun 
sailing ship, and is to be immediately made ready to be commissioned. 
~The Rodney, 90, is to be fitted with a screw, and the Waterloo, 120, 
late flag-ship at Sheerness, is to be converted into a screw line-of-battle- 
ship forthwith——The Suélej, 50, sailing frigate, is to be 80 
aud er he a ae wharfs and 
vou are ly ed with long rows of huge 
pee for the many ships under construction aod fitmeat in the 

rti and lab are required 
will be engaged at Chatham.——The frigate Severn is to be made ascrew 
steamer. - 














merit of the invention.—It cannot fire grape, canister or 


Se eS wee ae Watt. Commrs.: E. Mont 
oye . 8. M-Gregor, to be Commr. of Coastguard ; 
. P. Coode, to James Watt.—Lieut. : G. W. E. to Tartarus, 
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New Books. 

The rage for biographical sketches has affected authors, as well as 
readers. But it seems to us that the Memoirs, with which the press is 
inundated, may be divided into distinct classes—or groups, to use a 
more scientific expression, There is the simple history of an individual, 
given to the world for the benefit of example, or for some cause of parti- 
cular interest. There is the ideal Life Tale, or fictitious Biography— 
founded on fact—popularized by the Bronté family, and affording to a 
clever writer the easiest method of sounding the public on matters of 
private import. And amongst many others, there is the group of purely 
imaginary Memoirs—whereof the most popular and successful instances 
were given by De Foe and Dean Swift, in days of yore. Indeed we 
doubt if any work will ever be fouad to equal the strange overwhelming 
interest, which is attached to the History of Robinson Crusoe or The 
Adventures of Gulliver. It seems difficult to believe that those worthies 
themselves were as mythical as the actors in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. In more recent times, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and 
Mr. Rathbone’s Diary of Lady Willoughby have achieved great succcss 
for their respective authors, in the same line of fictitious Biography. 
Now a new volume lies before us, which we hardly know how to place. 
It is called Sizty Years’ Gleanings from Life's Harvest, by John Brown, Pro- 
pridor of the University Billiard Rooms, Cambridge ; here republished by D, 
Appleton & Co., from the London edition. 

If, as it professes to be, it really is a genuine autobiography, the 
author must have seen and done some strange things in his time. He 
rather boasts of having deserted from the Army and Navy—a capital of- 
fence in time of war ; and he describes with strange and painful minute- 
ness his experience of the cat-o’-nine-tails on board ship, and the in- 
tensity of bitterness with which he resented the degradation.—John 
Brown’s early life was not favourable to the development of liberal sen- 
timents. He served an apprenticeship with a shoemaker ; and after his 
sudden relinquishment of the King’s service, returns to that trade. 
We hope that he was a better cobbler than by his compositions he dubbs 
himself poet. But we question whether a stranger medley of incidents 
and accidents ever occurred in the lifetime of any individual ; and we 
might challenge Dr. Borrow in his wanderings among the Gipsies of Spain, 
and Mr. Gordon Cumming in his adventures among the animals of South 
Africa, to produce anything more incredible and unnatural than some 
things which befel our worthy John Brown, of Cambridge. We might 
regret to add that the grammar employed is questionable, and the punc- 
tuation occasionally vile ; but this may be proof of genuineness—or in- 
tended as such—and the shop and the cobbler’s gooze must be responsi- 
ble for such little deficiencies, which need not detract from the general 
entertainment afforded. 

A very creditable book, just published by Messrs. Harpers, is Fankwei ; 
or, the “ San Jacinto” in the Seas of India, China, and Japan. The author is 
Dr. Wm. Wood, late Surgeon of the Fleet to the U.S. East India Squa- 
dron ; and he gives a detailed and interesting account of the cruises and 
doings of his ship between 1855 and 58. The course of his voyage led 
him to Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, Singapore, Siam, 
China, and Japan—to ports and countries that have been often described 
indeed, bat that are by no means exh In with the 
medical officers of our own service, Dr. Wood complains bitterly of ill- 
treatment at the hands of those whom he has served ; nor are his com- 
ments on the discipline and administration of ships of war the least im- 
portant portiors of this work. His practical testimony as to the good 
result of abolishing the “ cat-o’-nine-tails strikes us forcibly, after 
reading Mr. Brown’s experiences alluded-to above. Here is a passage on 
a less painful topic, that shows something of the writer’s style, and is 
another proof of Jack’s propeasity to quizzing his superiors. 

The inappropriate and expensive character of the uniform of officers is, 
however, a small matter compared with the infliction of an unsightly 
and distasteful garb upon the crew—adding another to the unnecessary 
disgusts of public service. There are few things in which seamen are 
more tenacious than in the fitness of their costume ; and yet our autho- 
rities have im upon them a dress barlesque and unsightly, and so 
distasteful as to have excited general disaffecti It ists in append- 
ing large white duck cuffs and collars to their blue flannel shirts. 

e had been at sea some time, when another muster of costame was 
ordered, to see if these supplements were appended to the shirts. 

Of a supply of green turtle we had on board, all had gone but one 
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| Women and the Society of the Seventeenth Century” to the “ Life of | Howe), and watched over by a oust of servant-monster or eatin onal. 
Madame de Chevreure.” ‘Translated by Mrs. or Miss Mary L. Booth— | lite, Daniel Dewlap, 

his vast comic power. 
discovers that her own persecutor, 


honour. She defeats his schemes, and saves the baronet’s wife ; bat, in 
History of the French Court under Richelieu and Mazarin. It is « carious | doing £0, falls herself under ert 


= of pay! 


and well translated, too—this portion has been recently published in 
book form by Messrs. Delisser & Procter, under the title of the Secret 


chapter in the records of a remarkable period.—Lord Campbell’s specu- 
lations on the probability that our great Dramatist was a lawyer in 
early life were addressed to Mr. Payne Collier in the shape of an epistle ; 
and they have been freely commented on by the press, as our readers 
must have observed in the Albion of March 5. Shakespeare's Legal Acquire- 
menis Considered, by Lord Jobn Campbell, L.L.D., F.R.SE., may now be 
considered at full length by the public at large, Messre. D. Appleton & 
Co. having reprinted the letter, in a small and neat duodecimo. 





For all their frequent cruelty and occasional injustice, critics them- 
selves are subject to bad treatment. Here’s a case in point. In the 
Albion of the 26th of February last, we wound up a long article on a new 
“ sensation-tale’”’ in these words: “ Our verdict on the whole is—clever 
and bold, more bold in fact than original, but on many accounts deci- 
dedly objectionable.”—In an advertisement, we find ourselves credited 
thus : “ A bold and clever Society Novel.” The book is Southwold, The 
publishers are Messrs. Rudd & Carleton. Kaowing the impotence of 
a protest against such garbling as converts condemnation into a puff, we 
have the right to request those gentlemen not to misquote our expres- 
sions, when they use inverted commas. 


pine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

An eager crowd thronged the Rooms in Tenth Street, at the “ private 
view” on Monday evening last—which was so extremely private that a 
citizen might meet most of his acquaintances there, while vainly striving 
to get a glance at the pictures. But this wasa trifle. Individuals fumed 
and fussed at the jostling ; the crowd rejoiced that there was a crowd, 
gathered together in so good a cause. 

From time to time we shall do our best, as heretofore, in the way of 
describing or commenting upon this new collection. Just now it is 
enough to say that in point of numbers the works exhibited this year 
considerably surpass their predecessors ; and that if the acknowledged 
favourites are less conspicuous than usual upon the walls, there appears 
to be a large increase in the rising class of artists. It is obvious also, 
that far more than common attention has been given to genre pictures ; 
aud in short that the Exhibition invites frequent visits and careful study, 
before one undertakes to pronounce upon its average merit. 











THE INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 


At first thought it might appear imprudent to open for public view a 
Gallery of foreign paintings, at the very moment when the main local 
event of the year is likely to eccupy the amateurs, But such a first 


on ; and it is in the fact that the New York Academy of Design will for 
several weeks to come be a favourite lounge, and’a favourite topic of con- 
versation, that a new German rival, just opened at 694 Broadway, has its 
best chance of success, or at least of general notice. 

We are told in a circular that the Professors of the Academies of Design 
at Berlin, Dusseldorf, Munich, and Dresden, have determined to establish 
@ permanent exhibition of paintings here, which is presently to become 
international in a truer sense, and to comprise works from American, Eng- 
lish, French, Belgian, and other easels, At present it is simply German ; 
and such as it is, is extremely well bestowed in a series of rather small 


W +i, 


a good northern light—From a , hot very and hast- 
ily seen, we select as the choicest specimens a very large and very fine 
composition of Swiss mountain scenery, by A. Becker, of Dusseldorf, well 
worth protracted examination ; two Italian landscapes, by Oswald Achen- 
bach, brother of the incomparable Andreas, works of great merit both ; 
and a clever picture by Meyer, of Bremen, representing the interior of a 
cottage with a group of female figures, old and young, sorely troubled 
by an inundation, but beginning to see a hupe of escape.—At some fu- 








burly reptile of about five hundred pounds’ weight, belonging to the 
Commodore. This fellow lay conspicuously on one side of the deck, 
back up and flippers spread out. Silent, solemn, and sombre as he was, 
the first proclamation of dissatisfaction with the order came from this 
turtle. 
around his throat and fulded back upon his warty shell, and a broad cuff 
folded back on each fore-flipper. Ridiculous as be looked, in a short 
time the crew of the San Jacinto looked just as ridiculous. The muster 
came, and as we stepped upon deck, where all the crew were assembled, 
it was difficult to sup a smile at their appearance. The expanse of 
white collar and cuffs, contrasted with their dark blue clothes, made 
each weather-beaten, knotted, gnarled, bearded head seem to emerge 
from a child’s pinafore pinned bebind. 

“ Jack,” call aa * you look like you had stolen a sheep and was car- 
rying it home, with its legs tied round you neck.” 

¢ T feel that way,” replied Jack. 

“ Our men look,’’ said one of the Lieutenants to me, as he passed, with 
a suppressed smile, on the quarter deck, “as though they had been rob- 
bing a washerwomano’s hedge of napkins and towels.” ’ 

It must be admitted that some of the men, to ridicule their unsightly 
dress, had enlarged the borders of their garments, and a few of these 
muslin mutineers were, after muster, arraigned for reproof ; but the men 
had so much the sympathy of the officers that not much came of it. I 
never beard cf any being punished. 

Here is a very curious little extract from Dr. Wood’s account of Shan- 


ghae. 

Haman labour is cheaper than that of horses or machinery. A sirik- 
ing illustration of this fact was seen in the docking of ships. Instead of 
shutting the water out by gates, when a sbip had ertered the dock and 
the tide has passed out, from seventy-five to a hundred Chinamen, pass- 
ing balls of clay from hand to hand, keep ahead of the coming tide, 
banking out the river and shutting in the dock. All of this, of course, 
must be dug out again, to permit the exit of the ship. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, have done that for Thomas de 
Quincey which he never would bave done for himeelf—they have collec- 
ted his multiform and numerous writings, scattered here and there in 
English periodicals, and have published them, in successive volumes, 
Well may the author thank them as he does—the more so, as they have 
allowed him a free-will share of the profits. The addition to these vala- 
ble gleanings now before us contains a terrific tale of assassination, called 
The Avenger, wherein De Quincey gives full play to his peculiar tenden- 


cies towards the horrible, which he treats with masterly hand ; an article 


on China ; one on the Traditions of the Rabbins, fall, too, of mystery and 


crime ; and sundry other miscellanies, including some further “ Confes- 


sions of an Opiam-Eater.” Asa writer of sound classical English, De 
Quincey has few superiors, We would fain hope that there is a demand 
for his masculine compositions.—So say we also with regard to a genuine 


poet’s Lyrics, which come to us from the same source, in one of those 
pretty little blue and gold tomes that are familiar to every eye. The Po- | 
dical Works of William Motherwell need now to be commended oaly, as; 


they are presented to the public in anew form. The author of “ Jeaaie 
Morison” bas passed through the ordeal of criticism ; and Time does 
but mellow his fame. A well-written and discriminating memoir, bear- 
ing the initials J. Mc., is prefixed to this edition. 

Victor Cousin devoted one portion of his “ Studies of the Mlustrious 


He was found one morning with a broad muslin collar tied | 


ture time, we shall advert at greater length to this new addition to our 
public places of pleasant resort, aud in the meantime offer a hearty 
welcome to the new comers. 








Respsctixe Great Onierars.—A London contemporary thinks it ad- 
| visable to call the attention of collectors to a trade in counterfeit pic- 
tures which has for a long time past been successfully carried on in the 
| 


principal towns of Germany, especially those im the neighbourhood of 


the Rhine. These pretended origiaal consist chiefly of copies from works 
| of what is called the Dusseldorf school, which are produced in incredible 
| numbers, and are executed with more or less ability, and with all the 

usual trickery and artifice employed on such occasions, This trade is 
the more successfully carried on from the circumstance that the unfor- 
tunate victims of the deceit are generally, from a feeling of false shame, 
little inclined to bring the offeader to account. One of the most indus- 
trious of these manufacturers, named J, Hallen, was, however, lately 
brought before the police-court of Dusseidorf, and, in spite of his strenu- 
ous denial.of the offence, found guilty, and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, together with a flue of one hundred thalers, and a suspen- 
sioa of his privileges of citizenship for the space of three years. 

—— 
A PLAY WITH A PURPOSE. 

A new three act comedy, entitled “ The World and the Stage,” by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, was produced at the Haymarket Theatre on the 
ult. The author has tilted with inflaite stage success against the 
of suspicion with which society bas surrounded the virtue of theatrical 
ladies, and bas aimed at thawing the “ cold shoulder” which is somehow 
the result. He has written apparently con amore upon theme, and has 
produced a work which is confidently predicted to take the town by 
storm after Easter, ard to bold the stage as a favourite for years to come. 
| Though it is almost considered necessary to have at hand, or invent, a 
French original for every dramatic performance produced in London, we 
| confess we are at a loss for one on this occasion. The authors of “ Masks 
and Faces” bave handled the same subject it is true ; and for all we 
know every coulisse haunter on town may have thought of it as a likely 
one to take with the spooney portion of the public, and to catch the 
fancy or display the talents of the W. of the hour. Bat origina- 
lity in story, and the merit due to its treatment, must be 
—_ to the we rnptempfiee hen dn J ay in 
uterpreters of his pretty sentiments as Miss Sedgwick and the rest of 
the talents a@ the Haymarket. The prejudice against which he contends, 
may or may not be founded in reason ; it ie certainly often carried to 
excess—but this is no place for such questions. An author may have 
had two motives in raising them. He may have aimed, for the maoager’s 
sake, at the collection of innumerable folks into a playhouse ; and 
his own, at the cynical amusement derived from watching how a well 
constructed and acted play will blind the said multitude to shaky 
mises and shaky conclusions. But not boand to analyse’ these 
motives, we will quit, for the present, the moral tale, and, 
custom, as well as we may, its plot, for our 
Mary Somers (Miss Amy Sedgwick), a poor and noble-mi 
gentie birth, has become a famous actress. Her 
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padded pr “god romaine eee pes Nog 3 = ear 
attendant gent, well and amasio yyed by Mr. W. Farren and Mr. 
Compton. She is beloved by a model sweetheart, Leonard Ashton (Mr. 


cation of both 


thought would be incorrect. The taste for Art grows with what it feeds | robe 


rooms over Chickering’s Piano Forte Store, which have the advantage of 











into whose representation Mr. Buckstone threw all 
Her cup of sorrow seems nearly full, when she 
Malpas, is also assailing her sister’s 


damning suspicion, and loses her lover. The 
thus accomalated must, of course, come down sooner or 
ater ; and its fall is effected by the repentance of Malpas, the roué, whose 
abhorrent intention (which should hardly, we think, be depicted on the 
the honour of the sisters is followed by a generous extri- 
Mice Amy Sedgwick lous 
ss Amy 8 an actress of preseat power and some promise. 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, and Mr. Farren are everything, A. nearly 
everything, that can be desired in their respective lines. The play was 
80 good, and the immense audience (it was Miss Sedgwick’s benefit) so 
| myn ppens that anything but vast success was out of the question. 
= tag” consisted of the following lines, which were delivered by the 
ne :— 
Oft as the ’ 


actress, friendless, and alone, 
Seeking the “ spark divine,” she'd call her own, 
Devotes her sleepless nights, her anxious days, 

To weary study, wearier care, for praise ; 
Se ee 
poverty, tem) , lures ; 
hands — 4 the breath of scandal rails. 

. _ prejudice assaiis. 


generous 
A kindlier feeling ‘twixt the Wortp and Stace. 


They met with rapturous applause. But let us submit, in all good-na- 
ture, if there are any in the profession who feel the absence or the want 
of this “ kindlier feeling,” that no unimportant step towards it might be 
taken from within the green-room. We allude to the more regular adop- 
tion of their proper style by married ladies. Have matrous who design- 
edly wear their maiden-names behind the lamps, like any article of dress 
or decoration, any cause of complaint if they are sneered at by the La- 
cretias of the boxes or insulted by the Malpases of the coulisee !—London 


—2 
PARIS FASHIONS. 


A considerable modification has taken place in the shape of ladies’ 
skirts. They are worn as ample as ever at the bottom, bat extremely 
contracted at the waist. A slanting piece is taken off the top of eve 
breadth, and instead of the whole being equally mounted in gathers and 
laits, there is no fullness in front, and only large double plaits at the 

k. Our tip-top dressmakers' contrive to cut the body and skirt in 
one piece, with no join at the waist—a feat of cleverness that not every 
one could execute. This graceful dress should only be worn by very 
pretty figures. Flounces, which were abandoned last ro are coming 
again into favour ; little ones are most worn. Plain dresses are some- 
times trimmed with one deep flounce coming up to the middle of the 
skirt. An air of distinction may be given to this by bordering it 
with a single row of velvet, & cheval. We notice a return to the plain 
boddice, which if ornamented at all, should have a berthe arranged in the 
form of braces, Sleeves are always immense ; extremely short in the small 
of the arm, and falling very long at the back. 

Robes de chambre are made & rideau, as in the time of Louis XVI. ; 
that is to say, they are very full at the back, and without fitting the 
; the is fixed in large plaits with a neck-piece. The most 
elegant are composed of white cashmere, lined with rose or blue quilted 
silk. A velvet a cheval serves the purpose of a piping all round the 
, and the sleeves should reach nearly to the knees. Some grand 
Jadies have their dressing gowns made entirely of white satin, quilted 
within and without, and in each quilted equare is a black bead ; which 
has a charming effect. When this is done, the gown should be confined 
at the waist by a thick black and white silk cord, and the same cord 
should be carried round the bottom of the skirt, Blue satin with white 
beads is equally luxurious, and this sort of robe-de-chambre is particu- 
larly suitable for brides. 

Lent is the season for wedding-dresses (query—for preparing them ?) 
and every day produces some novelty in this line. A scolloped tunic of 
taffetas or white moiré, trimmed with a deep white chenille fringe fall- 
ing over a lower skirt bouillonnée or flounced with lace, is at the same 
time both rich and simple. The corsage should be high and plain, with 
lace braces ; the sleeves double, the first open almost to the shoulder, 
and falling very bers at the back ; the inner one made of tulle, in tin 
bouillons, and reaching nearly to the hand. When lace is grotaved, 
the tunic can be altogether com of it, and a ruche should connect 
it with two flounces d’Angleterre or point & l’aiguille. The lower skirt 
is decorated with bouillons, separated from each other by little ruches 
which ascend in the form of columns. The corsage should have a sto- 
macher of ruche and lace, and the sleeves should be trimmed to corres- 
pond. The lace veil is square, and fastened with a straight band apou 
the head of the young girl it is destined to envelope, Orange flowers 
are not the only favourites for a wedding wreath : white lilac is a great 
deal used ; but nothing can compete with the myrtle, the flower of love, 
whote delicate corolla and dark green leaves harmonize admirably with 
the toilette of white, The shape qf the wreath varies: the newest and 
most graceful comes rather forward on the forehead 4 l’antique ; it 
finishes at the back in a little hood of flowers, interlaced with each other, 
and this hood encloses the bair. 

Straw bonnets have not yet made their appearance ; but they will 
come as the spring advances. Velvet is still employed as a bonnet trim- 
ming ; and it is sometimes arran, like a wreath with a bow at the 
back. On tulle, lace, and cra) nets, the shade of the velvet must 
always be regulated by the colour of the foundation. .The contrast of 
materials and colours produces some very harmonious effects, such for 
instances as red velvet on white tulle, mauve on black, and green on 
grey.— Paris Corresp. London paper, 

_sS — 
A SIMPLE HORSE BREAK. 


On the 28th of February last, the Editor of the London Fied paid a 
visit to one of the large livery stables of that city, belonging to a Mr. 
East, for the purpose of i ting a new t , recently intro- 
duced into England, from Canada, by Dr. Bunting, who had used it there 
most succesefu a sixteen years, upon about two thousand horses, 
The Fied gives particulars of the invention :— 

Dr. Bunting’s own machine, though quite effective, is “rough and 
ready,” and adapted for one horse only, being made of un bt 
but together on a very strong yet simple principle. Mr. East, 
however, in order to economise time and labour, intends to work eight 
horses at a time ; and as his establishment at present includes 100 young 
horses in the course of breaking, we can readily understand the saving 
in every way to him, not the least being the avoidance of the numerous 
accidents which are continually occurring in the streets, and which not 
only entail the loss of money to him, but sometimes lead to the injury, 
or even the death, of the unfortunate individuals who may be passing at 
the time. We are informed by Mr. East himself that the average time 
lost in making young horses steady enough for job town-work is three 
months ; during which they must be daily driven about the streets for a 


couple of hours, and thus require not only oats, beans, and hay, but also 
oe eden anda ae of horses, together with 
a certain number of break-horses in addition. All this he expects to 


save for two months at least out of the three, one month, according to 
his calculation, being quite sufficient to finish horses in the streets when 
made perfectly ly and handy in the machine. Whether this antici- 
pation will be fully borne out remains to be proved, but that Mr. East is 
sanguine of success appears clear from his having purchased from the 
patentee the right to use two machines for ever, and from his having had 
a new and expensive break put up in his covered ride at Curzon-street, 
May-fair, where we saw it in operation on Monday last. 

he horse apon which it was tried is a 


ieee ; and, ve ee a — doing it inflicted 
any u horse. Both these poiats are mportance 
je nye Seesee auntie dettantoats, bontuen, te the Sect dined, 


due ; and, in the second, if he can blemish himself he is injured in value 
and if be shows any marks of baving kicked, even if be has afterwards 

broken, he is likely to make timid people object to his em- 
ployment in their service. Certainiy we have never seea a horse which 


was more to try the of the invention ; for bis determi- 
nation to avoid, if possible, “ pat to,” and afterwards to clear bim- 
self of we have ever seen betore, his size 





everything, was greater 
and power being only equalled by his vicious spirit. The object, 
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fore, is not to break him, but simply to use him as a means of showing [ 
the efficacy of the break in subduing such a brute. 

Dr. Bunting is a native of England, bat went to Canada at a very | 
early age, and has for many years been practising as a medical man at 
Montreal. But baving a strong tendency to breed horses, be took a farm 
at Vergeus, in the state of Vermont, U.S. ; and it was there that he first 
commenced the eystem which he is now exhibiting. The idea first oc- 
curred to him from seeing how completely powerless to do mischief are 
the horses in a thrashing-machine ; but it at once strack him that by the 
addition of two wheels at the ends of the long arms, the horse when har- 
nessed to two poles connected with these on his inside as well as outside 
him, might be completely mastered, and this would prevent him from 
lying down, which in a thrashing machine he can readily do. He there- 
fore adapted two poles twenty-one feet long, which be finds the best 
length ; if longer being too springy, and if shorter making the circle too 
small. One end of each of these was fixed on the central post by a pin, 
while the other had a cart-wheel attached to its extremity by the wooden 
axle usual in the country. Then fixing to these poles at their outer ends 
two strong bars of wood about fourteen feet long, made movable to ad- 
mit the horse being “put to” between them, be bad the break made 
at an expense of a few dollars in labour, and juct as effective as it can 
now be made by the best coach builder in London. 

The horse is harnessed to this break in the same way as to any other, 
the only difference being that with a vicious horse the “ tackle” is all 
made proportionately strong ; and that used on Monday was in appear- 
ance enough to bold any horse in existence. Nevertheless, the animal 
exhibited managed to break an iron bame clean through, and anotber 
was obliged to be substituted ; this, however, was a fault in the material, 
and would not affect the principle, inasmuch as a good sound piece of 
iron would be quite beyond his powers, great as they manifestly are. 
Two strong kicking-straps were buckled well over bis croup, and a simi- 
larly stout belly-band beneath the shafts, while a pole-piece carried 
through the collar as well as the hames, completely prevented him from 
getting out of his barness. He was brought out with his off hind and 
fore feet bobbled together, so that in patting him to, the men, all stand- 
ing on that side, were safe from bis heels; and the inner shaft or pole, 
being kept up all the time, prevented bis getting away op thatside. As 
soon az he was safely harnessed, and the outside shaft secured the hobbles 
were taken off, and be set to work with a series of the most extraordinary 

lunges and kickings which we have ever seen ; indeed, so powerful was 
Re that each wheel was alternately raised nearly a foot from the ground 
as he rose before or behind. Dr, Bunting, with a pair of long reins and 
a whip, drove him from the centre, and was quite safe as long as the 
timber, iron, and leather held firm, and after kicking, plunging, and jib- 
bing for some minutes, accompanied with the vicious squeals so peculiar 
to such brutes, he began to work in the proper direction, leaving off every 
ten or twenty yards to make another attempt. In the course of balf an 
hour, or perbaps less, he would draw pretty steadily, and at the end of 
another quarter went at any pace Dr. Bunting chose to drive him. 

The exhibitor explained to us that he w not attempt to break the 
horse becauee he wanted him for another purpose, but that if any ten or 
twenty gentlemen wished to see the experiment tried, and chose to sub- 
scribe for the parpose, he would engage to drive him in a few days 
through London in a common gig. Dr. Bunting also showed us privately 
a plan for driving such a horse in a break through the streets, which we 
have no doubt would be attended with success, and which he will be 
happy to — to any inquirer. Everyone present, including many 
experienced horsemen and horse-masters, expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied with the efficacy of the machine, and it is only remarkable tbat 
so timple a plan bas never previously been adopted. Iu large establish- 
mente, or for extensive private stables, we believe it will be found to be 
invalaable, although of course it will not entirely supersede the use of 
the ordinary break. 

Dr. Bunting then exhibited his powers upon a charger belonging to 
Colonel Mountjoy Martin, which was previously to bis undertaking him 
so vicious as to be quite useless. He bas now, by his break and other 
means, made bim quiet in barness, and so full of tricks as to be fit for any 
circus. His method of throwing was also exhibited upon a mare of Mr. 
Eaat’s, which bad never previously been down, and certainly nothing can 
excel his practical skill and tact in operating upon the horve. 

We have been much pleased also with Dr. Bunting’s numerous plans 
for mecting and breaking horses of vices, such as kicking, rearing, &c., 
in the saddle, which are quite new to us, and which he teaches to his 
pupils as a part of his course of instruction. 


— 


Quorme Scrirrere wv Courts.—A distinguished personage, who has 
a great deal to do with the affairs of this lower world, we are told, ma: 
quote Scriptare on occasions ; and so we presume the lawyers, are privi- 
leged to do in their addresses to juries. But the lawyers very like 
the theologians, are apt to cite those parts of Scripture only which make 
for their own cause. Sir William Hamilton was fond of quoting, in re- 
gard to the Bible, the old Latin distich, which may be translated : 

“ This is the Book, where each his Dogmas seeks, 

This is the Book, where each his Dogmas finds.” 
Certainly the lewyers use it as such. Nearly a half of Mr. Graham's de- 
fence (in the Sickles murder case at Washington), consisted of extracts 
from the Old Testament, going to show the hatred ia which the crime 
against the family was beld, and the terrible fate of its perpetrators. 
Bat the learned counsel fought rather shy of the New Testament, which 
is the more remarkable as that authority contains a case of express legis- 
lation, by the Great Teacher, on the subject in hand. It was the case of 
the woman taken flagrante delicio, and who, by the Jewish law, ought to 
have been instantly stoned to death by the bystanders. What said the 
Master, when hie decision was invoked? He said two things, the one 
of them addressed to the bystanders, and the other addressed to the of- 
fender. “ Let him that is without sin among you,” he remarked to the 
former, “ cast the first stone ;’’ but no stones, it would appear, were 
thrown ; while to the latter he remarked, “ Go, and sin no more!’ re- 
cognising the sin, but visiting the woman with no special rebuke. Ifthe 
Scripture, then, is to be cited as an authority in the law-courts, we do 
not see what special encouragement or solace Mr. Graham and bis client 
are to derive from this precedent. 

Again, if the counsel bad pushed bis inquiries further into the New 
Testament, he might have discovered, in the tenth and the eleventh 
verses of the second chapter of the Epistle of James, a most appropriate 
text for bis comments to the jury. James, enlightening the istry o 
his hearers, says, “ Whoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. For He that said, Do not commit adultery, 
said also, Do not kill! Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill! 
thou art become a a. of the law.” Nothing could be more ex- 
plicit or — than these few paragraphs, and they quite upset the 
whole elaborate structure so painfully raised by the eloquent attorney at 
Wasbington.— Bvening Post, 

Our contemporary might also have quoted another Mosaic injunction, 
omitted by the ingenious Counsel, who pleaded at the commencement of 
is oration that his client did what was perfeotly right, and in the end 
rtbat his client was non compos. The omission is this: “Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” There is however not 
«the remotest chance that the Jury will follow out the Mosaic Law. 

“ Tossine tue Pancake” at Wesrurnster Scnoor.—On Shrove Tues- 
day curious old custom might have been witnessed by those who 
chanced to be in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey in the vicinity of 
the school. tis thus described by a correspondent of the Daily Tee 

c=" At eleven o'clock, when the boys were busily engaged con- 
straing Homer and Virgil, the depaty Beadle (Barrington) opened the 
oor of the school-room and announced the arrival of—not the Dean 
and Chapter en plenis ficalibus, but—the Oook. This important 
souage—Talfrey, we believe, by name—attired in the insignia of office, 
white cap and aon, Sena entered the room, wn Ly bis band a 
far ) Pp » Popularly supposed to be a e —— 
clously like a stale oun, Poising this Gctlcnay ‘asetetenty on the 
prongs of a fork or on a ladle of some sort, with a limi twirl or 
two, the chef attempted to throw it over the “bar” which divides the 
lower and upper schools. Unfortunately, he did not send it over, but it 
fell on the wrong side, and it is not quite clear that the Head Master 
(Mr. Scott) will teel bound to pay bim bis Aonorarium (preseribed by the 
statutes) of two guineas in uence of this deplorable i 
Another incident in this relinquishment of the pursuit of 
that of a fritter was the scramble among the boys for the 
vbbat coveted compound on its descent. Whoever catches it, 
guarded it safely from the attacks of his fellows, conveys it to the Dean 
of Westminster entire, can claim a guinea from that functionary. On 
Shrove Tuesday the precious cake was caught (for once ina way) by a 
oes cy t, -~ —_ a, Havtahow, who bid it in his clothes as 
, courageously retained 
Merce asenults of whi a4) PY - 
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Deanery, where Dr. Trench no doubt was sitting in fall canonicals and 
breathless anxiety to await the issue of the cook’s performance. Mr. 
Hawkshaw was, however, refused payment of the guinea, on the plea of 
not throwing the pancake over the bar, and the affair was, therefore, 
null and void. Quick as had been Mr. Hawkshaw’s movements, it would 
seem that the Hend Master’s were not less so, for that gentleman, with 
a laudable regard for the economical distribution of the <7 funds or 
of the Dean’s own cash payments, had, we heard, dispatched a trusty 
messenger to the Dean, intimating that, in consequence of the cook’s 
misfortune, the guinea might be saved. At present it is not known 
whether an émeuée will take place in the school, or whether milder pro- 
cess of ‘county-courting’ the Dean for the one pound one will be had 
recourse to ; but Dean’s-yard is as anxiously expecting the Dean’s ulti- 
matum, and as keenly watching Mr. Hawkshaw’s aggressive tactics, as 
Europe just at present is on the tenter-hooks as to the warlike or peace- 


ful movements of personages no less great.’’—Lond. IU. News, March 19. 


Letrer From A Farner to a Son.—I will sit down and write to you 
to-night before I go to bed, that I may talk with my darling boy in ima- 
givation at least, though I cannot see his dear face. I was very sorry 
to part with you last Wednesday, but as it is for your good, I submit to 
it, and your letter to-day makes me sure you will be bappy in your new 
mode of life very soon. It must seem at first strange to you, and you 
will often think of home. I should be sorry that you did not, but in a 
little while, if you are a good boy, and I feel sure you will be so, you 
will find cabeal o happy place. Mr. says you are diligent and 
obliging. That gives me great pleasure, for 
diligence than by what people call talent or —- A diligent boy is 
sure to do well, and if to it he adde talent, he excellently. But the 
merit is in making a good use of the talent entrusted to you. If the ser- 
vant in the | had had ten talents instead of one, and bad hid them 
in a napkin, bis lord would have equally thought him unworthy 
of reward. It was the diligent servant who was rewarded. I shall be very 
glad if, when you write to me, you will tell me how you spend your time, 
and what lessons you are learning, what companions you have, wkich of 
them you like best, what games you play at,and all such like thin 
There is plenty of subject for a jong letter, and such things give delight 
to one who loves you as Ido. A letter should be all about oneself, and 
one’s own thoughts, and should be just as if you were sitting down to 
talk to me. 

i think of you every day, morning and evening in particular, and 
please myeelf in thinking that when papa and mama are praying for their 
dear boy, he may be doing so too for them. There is a story of two 
lovers who agreed at the same hour to go and look at the moon every 
moonlight night, and that was a tie between them, for they felt then as 
if they were together. How much better is it to be looking, not to the 
thing created, but to God himself. That is indeed to be together really, 
to be praying all of us at once to him, is to be, as it were, united through 
Him for ever, and to make a beginning of heaven on earth. 

My own dear boy will remember this, and we shall not be separated 
then, but every day be together in spirit if not in bodily presence. Well 
now, I have done with my serious talk. So it only wants twelve weeks to 
the holidays? Well, you will find the time pass bee / fast, I dare say. 
I find it pass with me very quickly, but then I am older than you, and 
look more backward than forward in life,as my days are nearer at an 
end than yours. But I shali long to see you again, and hope to come 
down before the twelve weeks of the Half are over, and pay you a visit. 
If I go the Home Circuit, I shall come round on my way to Hertford, 
and carry you off with me perhaps to that place, and I can drop you 
—_ on my way back to town. I have been obliged at last to send for 
8 jamin Brodie tosee me for my sciatica, and to-day, by his order, 

n stewed alive in a vapour-bath. Dreadfally hot, I can tell 
degrees, while a hot bath, is only 98 degrees. Yet it was not 
pleasant after all; for hot air does not burn like hot water, as it 
communicates its heat gradually to you, air being what they call a bad 
conductor of heat. So by the time the hot air makes you warm, @ per- 
spiration breaks cut, cools you again. People have been known to 
bear 400 degrees of heat without much inconvenience. Sir Francis 
Chantrey told me once he had gone into the oven where he baked bis 
moulds, which is heated by a nearly red-hot plate at the bottom. He 
wore thick wooden shoes to protect his feet, and a flannel dress, and was 
able to bear it very well. at was a heat that would have baked a pie, 
and yet aman alive would not be heated much above blood heat, or 
about 100 Is not this curious? Life is able, you see, to bear 
beat which would roast a dead body.—Baron Alderson. 
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Music anp Tracic.—I have seen and heard much of an Italian’s love 
of music, but nothing illustrating it so forcibly as an incident that oc- 
curred last evening at the opera. In the midst of one of the scenes a 
man in the pit near the orchestra was suddenly seized with convulsions. 
His limbs stiffened ; his eyes became set in his head, and stood wide 
open, staring at the ceiling, like the eyes of a corpse; while low and 
agonising groans broke from bis struggling bosom. The prima 
came forward at that moment, but seeing this livid, death-stamped face 
before her, suddenly , With a tragic look and start, that for once 
was perfectly natural. turned to the bass singer, and pointed out 
the frightful spectacle. He also started back in horror, and the prospect 
was that the opera would terminate on the spot ; but the scene that was 
just opening was the one in which the prima donna was to make her 
great effort, and around which the whole interest of the play was 
gathered, and the spectators were determined not to be disap ated be- 
cause one man was dying, and so shouted, “Go on! goon!” Clara No- 
vello gave another look towards the groaning man, whose whole aspect 
was enough to freeze the blood, and then started off in her part. But 
the dying man grew worse and worse, and finally sprang bolt-upright in 
his seat. A person sitting bebind him, all-absorbed in the music, im- 
mediately placed his on his shoulders, pressed him down again, 
and held him firmly in his place. There he sat pinioned fast, with his 
pale corpse-like face upturned, in the midst of that gay assemblage, and 
the foam rolling over his lips, while the braying of trumpets, and the 
voice of the singer, drowned the groans that were rending his bosom. 
At length the foam became streaked with blood as it through his 
teeth, and the convulsive starts became quicker and fiercer. But the 
man bebind held him fast, while he gazed in perfect rapture on the 
singer, who now, like the ascending lark, was trying her loftiest strain. 
As it ended the house rang with applause, and the man who had held 
the writhing creature could contain his ecstasy no longer, and lift- 
ing bis bands from his shoulders clapped them rapidly together tbree or 
four times, erying out over the ears of the dying man, “ Brava, brava!” 
and then burriedly placed them back n to prevent his springing up 
in his convulsive throes, It was a perfectly maddening spectacle, and 
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lieved that had a like meeting taken place, as for forty years it was* 
wished for, no meeting could have been more free from sensual thoughts 
Lord Carriehill su the decision of the Lord Ordinary ; but the 
majority being against bim, that decision was reversed. 


A Memoruat To Georce Henpert.—There is a movement on foot in 
England to raise a memorial to George Herbert, the poet, which must 
command sympathy from the readers of his poems in this country. A 
subscription has been set on foot by Mr. Sidney Herbert and other zeal- 
ous though less distinguished gentlemen of the neighborhood of Bemer- 
ton, to build a new parish church close to the ancient edifice in which he 
officiated as Vicar, with such attention to architectural fitness and 
— stand in some degree as an embodiment of George Herbert 

emple. 

Twenty-seven bundred pounds bave already been raised; thirty-two 
hundred more are wanted. An invitation to aid in the work bas been 
extended to the friends of Herbert in this country, and will, we trust, 
meet a hearty response. All eums received from this side of the Atlan- 
tic will be devoied to some particalar portion of the building ; and this 

rtion will, upon its completion, bear an inscription commemorative of 
ts donors. Subecriptions will be received acknowledged through 
the press by Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., who have been appointed 
Treasurers for the United States. 

The printed appeal and subscription list issued in England contains 
many eminent names. It is headed by the present successor of Herbert, 
the Rev. W. P. Pigott, who presents £200. Mr. Sidney Herbert, con- 
tributes £150, the Countess of Pembroke £150, the Author of the Christ- 
jan Year £2, the Rev. F. D. Maurice £1, the Rev. va 4 Melville £2 2,, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge £5, and Alfred Tennyson £1.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Severe on OvurseLves.—Bulwer in one of his more serious works, re- 

marks that “self knowledge is a better warning against deceit, than 
even the knowledge of others.” A wag—let us hope an American wag, 
in order that the nation may have the warning ost deceit—deals out 
these hard things to his countrymen in the columns of the Boston True 
Flag. They are terribly sarcastic, and are called the “ Inalienable 
Rights of Americans, which are not enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence” :—To know any trade or business without apprenticeship 
or experience.—To marry without regard to fortune, state of health, po- 
sition, or opinions of parents or friends.—To bave wife and children de- 
may « on the contingencies of business ; and, in case of sudden death, 
eave them wholly unprovided for.—To put off upon bireling strangers 
the literary, moral and religious education of children.—To teach children 
no good trade, hoping they will have, when grown up, wit enough to live 
on the industry of other people.- To enjoy the general sympathy when 
made bankrupt by reckless speculation.—To cheat the government if 
possible.—To hold office without being competent to discharge its duties. 
—To build houses with five and six inch Is, and go to the fanerals of 
tenants, firemen and others, killed by their fall, weeping over the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence.—To build up cities and towns with- 
out parks, public squares. broad streets, or ventilated blocks, and call 
pestilence a visitation of God. 


AcrvaL.y Sometuine New in 4 Comepy.—A new Comedy at the Gym- 
nase, called the “ Beau Marriage,’’ the Atheneum considers worth a word 
for the sake of its leading incident, which opens a field new to play- 
wrights. The moment—here the seven minutes—of breathless interest, 
for which every one attempting the stage tries to find some new pivot,— 
here depends on the proving of a cylinder, which is either to explode and 
blow its inventor to atoms within that period, or, by holding out, to es- 
tablish a new invention and make bis fortune. The inventor is pervenu 
and amechanician. His young wife who, as sequel to “ the great match,” 
bas been encouraged by the eternal stage mother-in-law to flout bim, and 
from whom, therefore, he bas fled, seized by the no less eternal stage re- 
morse and penitence, bas tracked him, discovered his purpose, and creeps 
in unseen to witness the experiment and to share his fate. Can the union 
of Science and Sentimentality be more intimate and touching than this; 
Are we to have a school of such dramas as would have delighted Dr. 
Darwin, with leading incidents drawn from the Transactions of the “ In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers?” 


Tue Scorrisn Nationa GaLLery.—We learn from the Scottish Press 
that the arrangements connected with the formation of the Scottish Na- 
tional Gallery are now so nearly completed that in a short time the day 
will be fixed on which the western suite of rooms in the National Gallery, 
building on the Mound, will be opened, and the public admitted to veiw 
a collection of works of art really worthy of being called a national one. 
The catalogue is now being prepared, and as soon as it is finished the 
date of opening will be advertised. The first room is wholly devoted to 
portraits, among which are several beautiful examples of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn. The Marquis of Abercorn’s pictures are hung in the Octa- 
fon, along with several other large and valuable examples of ancient art. 

he third room, or large Centre Octagon, is filled with modern pictures. 
The fourth room is chiefly occupied by pictures which formed part of the 
collection exhibited in the Royal Institution, including of course the 
= fine Vandykes ; and the fifth room is devoted to the Torrie collec- 

on. 

Democratic Rarnoans.—A recent traveller in Piedmont writes : 
“ The railroads that bore us towards Tuscany are capitally managed. It 
is a curious fact, that these are the only continental railroads we are 
acquainted with where they allow you toteke your seat at once, as in 
England, without boxing you up first, like oxen ina pen. Whether 

of independence and liberty we can hardly say, but we know 


isa i 
that the Turinese trains exhibited a perfectly democratic irregularity of 
arrival and departure. Why should a free railroad never keep its time? 


The other day we travelled 900 miles by an express train through France, 
without being at any station a minute before or after our time. Incom- 
ing next day ninety miles— Dover to London—we were three quarters of 
an hour late. Surely this is a great fact for Mr. Froude and the admirers 
of an enlightened despotism.”’ In this still more democratic region, the 
historian would find additional and even stronger facts in favour of his 
rs despotism, at least in the matter of punctuality in travel- 
g- 


Ppa a U. 8S. Post Office announces that from the first 
of April instant, the single rate of postage upon letters sent from the 
United States in the British mail, via to Buenos Ayres, or any 
other port of the Argentine Confederation, or to the republic of Para- 
guay, (the correspondenee for which is forwarded in the mails from Eng- 
land for Buenos Ayres.) is reduced from forty-five to thirty-three cents, 





the music jarred on the chords of my heart like the blows of a b 


prepayment required. This reduction is the result of a reduced rate of Bri- 





But the song was ended, the effect secured, and so the spectators could 
attend to the sufferer in their midst. The gens-d’armes entered, and 
carried him speechless and life!ess out of the theatre. — Letiers from Italy. 
J.T. Headley. 

Piatoxic Lovers.—A romantic trial for divorce has just taken place 
at Edinburgh. The plaintiff was Mr. John M:Iver, banker, and Provost 
of Dingwall. He sought a divorce on the nd of adultery. The evi- 
dence of the offence rested entirely upon testimony of the wife’s sis- 
ter, Ellen O'D: . In early life Mrs. M‘Iver, then Eliza O'Doherty, 
and Dr. Robert G formed an attachment. Circumstances separated 
the lovers; Miss O'Doherty became Mrs. M‘Iver, and Dr. Gordon took 
unto himself awife, But the affection of their youth remained. Twice 
they met. It was at the second meeting in 1856 that the alleged adal- 


- | tery was committed. Ellen O’Doberty states that at her sister's instiga- 


tion she carried on a ence with Dr.Gordon, An arrangement 
was made that the lovers ld meet at Edinburgh ; but Dr. Gordon 


tish postage from twenty-four to twelve cents the half-ounce letter be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Buenos Ayres. 

The British rate of postage on letters addressed to Turks Islands, and 
forwarded in the mails to St. Thomas, will be collected at their destina- 
tion. But the U.S. rate must be prepaid ; under 2,500 miles, ten cents, 
over that distance, twenty cents. 


Tae Empress Evoente’s Favovnrre Game.—This game, which is in- 
genious, and not more of a romping nature than is consistent with the 
activity and big! -pirits of her Majesty, is played by a gentleman, to 
whom the part tuiis by lot, and who is at liberty to place the furniture 
in any difficult and intricate fashion he may choose. He is then furnished 
with a bandful of paper cuttings, and calling, in a loud voice, u an: 
of the ladies present, “‘ Remassez mes petits papicrs,”’ be starts a 
in, and through, and round-about, over, between, and under the furni- 
—y the lady thus challenged is compelled to follow him in every turn 





who was in declining health, could go no further than Belfgst. Thither 
Mrs. M‘Iver and her sister repaired ; there they saw Dr. Gordon, and 
there Miss Ellen left ber sister alone a long time with ber lover. Miss 
Ellen wrote to Mr. M‘Iver such an account of this interview as, taken 
alone, would lead some minds to lofer guilt. In support of her story 
she gave Mr. M'Iver certain documents and a miniature of Dr. Gordon 
which bad been entrusted to ber care by Mra. M'Iver when she married! 
Upon these grounds Lord Benbolme granted a divorce ; and then bis de- 
t under the review of the Judges ot the First Division 
Lord Ivor, Lord Deas, and the Lord ot 
that the evidence was neither legal nor moral proof of 
held that the meeting was imprudent, bat that it had its 
|—It was a farewell meeting, agreed to by Mrs. M'Iver 
that Dr. Gordon, her old love, was dying. A. did die 
It was shown that Mr, M'Iver and Miss Ellen indulged in far 
greater than Dr. Gord: Mre. M'Iver. He was not dis 
eae ee Se Save eas any guilt in ull this. He 
‘ ; 
of geilt in the one case any more 


oO 
under the bel 
in 1857. 


suet - expedient = =e. ae proper mS resort to, in order to 
up petits papiers, whic! , of course, takes care to drop at the 
most difficult juncture.—Court Journal. : 


Two Hentixo Lxctpents.—Amongst the many good runs of the season 
was one in Soffolk, on Feb. 25, which bas not appeared in print. So 
memorable a day well deserved to have been recorded by an able chro- 
nicler. They found in ‘s Wood, ran for an hour and twenty-five 
minutes, and killed their fox in Mr. Marriott's country (East Essex.) 
Two oceurrences on this day should find a place in the “diary of a 
sporteman.”’ A man showed pluck and a borse ¥ 
were not together ; they hed no affini 
seen, each other ; they shall, then, be 
neither of them long enough to weary the reader. 

Hibbs, buntsman of the Saffolk, and clever 

England. Sam. Hibbs got a rattling fall on 

senseless. A friendly arm sa i 
be was found to 


close to him. His ears caught the rustle, bis eyes 
view ballo! and said, “ Put me up, I’m all right.” Tb 
tokened symptoms of “the ruling passion strong ia death.’ 





 - 2 ee me hd Died 


BS 'eeneverrers"sewertvn 


1859. 
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t up; be went on with his hounds, and killed his fox. On this same 
y a horse was out for the three bundred and thirty-fourth time in eight 
seasons; be carried his master through the run, and was “in at the 
death.” His history is nearly as follows -eaeenegy Ccpeaanss, 
residing within twenty miles of Sudbury, who always a penchant for 
good hand to keep them in their places, heard of a 


temptation to be resisted ; the horse must be seen at once. The gentle- 
man from the vicinity of the disfranchised borough was soon in the sad- 
dle, soon out of the stable-yard, soon out of the town, and soon far away 
from the seat of learning. without a chance of stopping the runaway nag. 
Consoling himself with the reflection of nil violentium ac he sat 
still and rode his borse, till he became stil/ too. He then rode back, and 


inguired the price of the steed “embossed with foam and dark with | ligh 
:” 


’ the dealer, overjoyed to find a purchaser, quickly closed the bar- 

in, and the horse was bought for about twenty pounds, A better- 
fouling animal was never crossed—his head and eye are truly beautiful. 
His legs are clean and sound to this day. On the first occasion of our 
friend’s taking him out with the hounds he only had five falls—the brute 
rushing into bis fences and not ing tosee them. This was nothing ; 
he was out again the next ng, and at the end of a fortnight his 
master, ony on ones ~ a or as croretions bunting 
out ofhim. Horses ng a like system ry jons are apt 
to become gradually tamer, | no need of Rareyizing. Ever after this 
‘s holiday, in which two of his were has this 

been selected, whether his turn or not, when a longer day than 
usual might be expected—fifteen or eighteen miles to covert being no 
object. It is needless to say that he has always been well summered. 
His master is not a very quick turner himself, will always be “ bang in 
front,”’ is not unfrequently before the hounds, and, as a matter of course, 
quite used to being blown up 4 the M. F. H. Never were man and 
horse better onal ; the horse is the most perfect model of a hunter, 
and his master one of the hardest riders in the world, if not the hardest. 
This wonderful horse’s pedigree cannot ee but he has every 


pearance of being thorou He his master are known and 
ciebed with the Suffolk edt the East Essex, where, hoands or no hounds, 
they are im@ariably first.—London Field. 





Tue Prepmonrese Excrrep.—A gentleman who has recently Dw 
through Piedmont sends his im ions to the London . He re- 
marks ; “ At every station along the line we took in troops of the mili- 
tia, who were being called out on active service, They were active, 
brisk-looking fellows, With them the t of war was-clearly popu- 
lar. There were fraternal embraces grieving relatives, parting 
glances from admiring friends, and cheers from sympathetic boye. Our 
road, too, was eulivened by patriotic songs, in which we trust the exalted 
character of the sentiments made up for the villainous discord of the me- 
lodies. When we got to Turia, the elieines sptes was at its height. 
Of all doll capitals Turin is probably the dullest, and & little thing, in 
consequence, goes a long way there. Having seen long ago all there is 
to see there—“ not’’ worth seeing in the way of sights—we joined in 
what appeared to be the almost universal occupation of the Turinese 
public, and which consisted in following the militia regiments as they 
walked up and down the Via del Po to the sound of military music. 
Still with all this playing at war, there was a sort of look about these 
civic heroes and their attendant satellites, as if they all meant business; 
Certainly, if we bad been officers in the Austrian service, we should have 
decidedly preferred being in plain clothes, if we had happened to meet 
any of these otic gatherings. Wishing to learn the way ourselves 
to some neighbouring gallery, we made inquiries of the most benevolent- 
looking amongst the passers by, aud, as we conceived, in our very best 
Italian. Whether long residence in Germany has really given us an 
Italian accent, or whether, what is more probable, all Italian 
bears a strong family resemblance, we know not, but, from some cause 


or other, we saw that our friend took us for Germans. There was a Me 


°f the defenceless people, all the while ae Nhe to witness and 
epProve thelr eal Guates of the devil ; in 
north it was incessant war against the Indians, and an endless strife 
amongst themselves. Persecuted men, fleeing from the pill and the 
gallows at home, learnt no mercy from their miseries, but glorified in 
exacting conformity to their views or martyrdom, all the same as the 
orthcdox church at Rome had done. In fact, men had not then come to 
the knowledge of freedom. Only a few, like Vane, Milton, or Es 
Williams, were wise enough to be at once earnestly convinced and philo- 
sophically tolerant ; content with believing for themselves and propa- 
ting their belief, but not holding persecution as an element of faith- 
lness, or thinking that for a map to be a good Christian he mast needs 
be an inhuman citizen. The exodus of the pilgrim fathers was a grand 
epoch in history ; one of the est recorded for steadfast faith and 
manly resistance to tyranny ; but the pilgrim fathers were no more en- 
tened than their time. Given the occasion, they showed themselves 
as implacable and as intolerant as the Laud and the Hyde they had left 
behind them.— Literary Gazette. 
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PROBLEM No. 536. By J. S. Lorn, Jr., of New Jersey. 








White. Black. 
i Qemase P. takes 
2 B to B6, ch. | takes 
8. R checamates. 
White. Black. White. '. 
acceges Ciiinesegse P to K 6, dise. ch. oes ees 
2. Q takes Q. Anything 2 Rto BS, eb. K moves. 
8. R checkmates. 3. Q takes B, checkmate. 





Corresponpents.— A. J. 
is Von Heidebrand und der Laza. 4 
Rio Janeiro. His skill ia Chess is only equalled by his modesty. 
Yours shali appear soon.——J.A.P. An 


and evident struggle in his mind between bis national sympathies | Esq. ; , James pson, Esq. ; Librarian, , Esq. ; 
and ia feelings of polltenees At less he his shoulders, and | ry, M ao wish the Brocka Oneet Ost 5 ny ey Brook]. » cad whens 
turned half away with the words, ‘ Tedesco in Piemonte,” accompanied Chess taking 
by certain wh z ejaculations, which pocunedienl te hare beleaher- ony ero Snes «Ge See ork Chess Clab, was elected Ho- 


thing but favourable to the prospects of our eternal welfare. We bas- 

to undeceive him with the assurance that we were true.born Bri- 

tons, whea immediately bis manver changed from polar cold to summer 

heat ; and if we had asked him for his purse instead of for a street direc- 
. tion, we believe our request would have been as freely granted.” 


Rvssian View or ovr Ispian Arratas.—An article from the St. Pe- 
tershurgskeeja Vaidomostee, entitled “ England in India, Italy, and Greece,” 
remarks :—“ Oa the most recent eveats in India, we cannot 
but say that land’s self-confidence must have been greatly increased 
by the issue of the late revolutionary mo ts. The pression of 

Indian mutiny, it is true, bas greatly told upon the finances aud 
forces of England, and for thirty or even fifty years to come, the country 
of the Hindoo ought to be as a heap of smouldering ashes, 
from whence at | moment flames may arise threatening the whole 
land with destruction. In spite of all this, the result of the last strug- 
gle bears testimony to the ample resources of England. In the short 
space of a year a half, England, for the reconquest of her Asiatic 
empire, bas been strong enough to sustain the loss of an amount of mo- 
ney and men equal to originally required for its subj during 
the course of a whole century. Never io former times hus Great Britaia 
commanded a sufficient force yy A, we Sey 
zarding her position amongst states ; ought to 
be epectally borne in mind, all these exertions have been made immedi- 
ately at the close of a war, devouring an immense amount of wealth, 
and about 50,000 of the flower of her army. There are two ways for the 
demonstration of national . One empire covers itself with the glo- 











ries of steady conquest, the laurels woa in a continued series of bat- 
tle fields ; whilst another State red its fame a quick resarrec- 
tion from The worth and renown due to latter are by no 


means inferior to those of the former. As a crowning poin 

merits, we must not overlook the fact that, owing to the solidity of the 
people’s characters and institutions, no very extraordinary measures 
have been resorted to in the re-establishment of ber Indian dominion, 
nor bas her debt been greatly increased, or the assistance of strangers 


Curtovs Acoustic Errect. A Hixt to Arcuirects.—At last week’s 
ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects, Mr. Parris, who 
renovated the ting in dome of St. Paul’s, said he had 
from bis e of that Cathedral, that be could be beard distinctly 
at the distance of 220 feet, when be was immediately uader the eye of 
the dome. Any person standing on a particular of the pavement 
below, at a right angle, or nearly at a right from w his voice would 
strike the roof hear eveo a whisper with the greatest distinctness ; 
in fact, be had often beld conversatious in that way. He believed Mr. 
Penrose bad likewise tried the experiment. As be moved to a different 
part of the dome, the person below would bave to move to a different po- 
sition, but ip the same angle ; when this became too great, the voice was 
lost. He had often tried the experiment, and found that the reverbera- 
tions in a dome were always repeated thirty-two times, exactly corres- 
ponding with the points of the compass, It was the same at the Colos- 
rat (eaten), where he had tried it with the flute, voice, and every 
means. He had tried experiments in the same way in St. Paul's, upon 
the level of the organ, and above and beneath it; and be found invaria- 
bly that the sound was always best heard at the point opposite to where 
the voice had struck. It was precisely the same with the voice ascend- 
ing as descending ; in fact, bis attention had been called to the matter 
by hearing a man below ask another for sixpence ; he exclaimed, “ Take 
care, he is giving you a bad one,” and the mao immediately turned round 
surprised as to where the voice could be coming from. —. ° 


A New Daart on Cotontat Puxe Foresrs.—Io the royal palace at 
Potsdam there is a suite ot ts, the whole woodwork of which, 
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cessity of using in it ouly the choicest timber, free from knots and 
blemishes of aif kind, makes the price nearly os bigh as that of ma- 
Ivtotenant CLanuayts of ToLeratioy.—One of the saddest facts of 
early American bist sto ib Feaeeate 008 06S guiltionn ietag Hs 
& nightmare over the infant colonies. Cortez and Pizarro in —_ 
with their hordes of ferocious bandits, marked their track with the 





nourrary —— = 
ire aed ins conte mat. 7 will be soplied to giving grand 
young American, on which bust. executed & 


eminent M. Lequesne, will be publicly yed. 

FOURTH GAME in the Match between Dr. Raphael and F. Perrin. 

White (B.) Black (P.) White (R.) Black Ve) 
1PwKés PtwoK4 26 K tks Kt tks 
2BweKB4 KttoK BS 39 ome Ktsq PtoR4 
sess P tks P 28 P tks P Kt tks B P 
4PtoK5 PwQé 29 Rto K Kt 5 RwKB 
5 BwQkKt3 Kt to K 5 30 K to Kt2 RtoK B3 
6 KttoK2 BwQBé SLE RwKB2 KtoB2 
7PwKBS Kt to K Kt4 SIKRtKB4 PtQKté 
4a Castles 33 PtoQBa Kt P tks P 
9PwoKR4 KttoK 3 34 P tks P peer? 
10 Fwe be KttoQB3 35 P tks P P tks 
ll BwKS BtoQKt3 36 Kto B3 PwQR4 
12 PwK BS K Kt tks Kt 37 RWKB?2 Kt tks R P 
13 P tks Kt QBwB4 38 R tks R ch K tks R 
14 QKtto B3 +4 be 39 Rto K Kt Bto Kt 7 
16 QwK2 BwoKS5 40 Rto QR sq KtoKt4 
16 Castles Q R B tks Kt 41 R tks P K tks P 
17 P tks B ae? 42 KtoQ2 KttooK B4 
18 K to Kt2 ttoR4 @ 3=aes K to Kt5 
19 KRtoR2 PwoKB4 44 K to “4 K to Kt6 
oceror R tks P 45 Rt KB BwK5 
21 PtoK Kt Rte QKts 46 K to Bag PtoKt4 
22 PwK BS Kt to Bi ch 47 K to Kt Kt tke P 
23 K to Raq R tks B 4S ROKB: Kt to B6 ch 
24 P tks R QwQRéch 49 K to Rag Kt to R5 ch 
25 Q inter Q tks Q ch 50 K wo Kt aq BtoKt7 

And White resigned. 








Every Man nis Own Bourcuer.—Dreadful as the idea conveyed by 
sheee five words may be, a Paris correspondent describes a new butchers’ 
establishment at the corner of the Rue Tronchet and the Rue Neuve-des- 
Matburins, which seems to carry it out, and even on an inviting p! 
“ Upwards of 100 feet in length, it is entirely filled up with white mar- 
ble on supports of porphyry. counter is also of white marble on 
silver caryatides. A fountain of water, six feet in diameter, plays 
with s eutala degres of tata,” Thirtp-aine persons ave omgioyed 
with a taste. . are 
establishmeo ty each : 
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quently ratified their union, ory pb pony 
before the altar, alleging that he 
officiate at the forthcoming ceremony. His wish was complied 
and the couple received the 1 benediction 

Feech at ight, in the chapel of the Tuileries, and in the of 
@ limited number < witnesses, Prince Weates « 


| 
st 








Now he merely gives up his ticket there. If be has no fear of dust or 


es his eyes, he may, by orening out of the carriage window, Per. 
on 
righ ‘ we ing city, or a huge covered with 


the sensation is that of being carried 
out to sea by an insane ocomotive. The lagoon stretches away for 
miles on sides, with nothing to break its surface except a few 
tly-looking piles, and here and there a little island so completely 
ilt over that it looks like a fishing village that has broken its moor- 
ings and gone adrift. But the train evidently knows what it is about, 
and sweeps on in a contemptuous manner, as if it had been bred to the 
sea, and did not mind the puny little waves that are lapping fretfull 
against the buttresses of the bridge ; until at thefjend of some ten mi- 
nutes there is a halt, and on descending and looking about you find 
youreelf in the anomalous position of standing on a railway platform in 
the Adriatic, two miles from shore, and under no obligation to gondola 
or galley. Venice is no longer insular ; the right of the sea to interfere 
between her and her visitors has been totally ignored. There has been 
in fact a judicious separation, and perbaps it is just as well for him, poor 
fellow, that it should be so, for the union, though it should be so, for the 


— pone it may have been a splendid, could not have been a happy 





Tue MEN IN THE Mooy.—An article has appeared in a serious 
contemporary to the following effect :—“ Suppose that a coaseana at- 
tempt were made to obtain a surface for the photographic picture per- 
fectly free from irregularities capable of distorting the most impercepti- 
ble | of a photograph. Suppose, also, that on this surface a photo- 
graph of the moon were taken with every precaution ; if this picture 

lcroscope the 


were examined under a ve | m most minute de- 
tails would become visible, a if the instrament possessed sufficiently 
high magnifying = would be able to see living beings, if there 
are any ing in that 


aumivary. This is one of the applications of 
photography to astronomy ; and it has been said that an Italian savant, 
after trying for six years to obtain the result, has succeeded, and has 
recently been able to obtain pictures of the moon on which figures of 
naked animals are depicted, one species of which bore a great resem- 
blance to human beings......It is certain that im t discoveries 
may be arrived at by this means ; mon difficulty being to find a 
substance on which to take the picture, the surface of which ahall be so 
weeny as to receive the luminous image without in the slightest 
gree distorting its most minute details.— Photographic News. 





Purrine Turves Taroven.—Mr. Assheton Smith (the Tom Smith of 
the g circles) was a perfect glutton in his line. It was computed 
that he had from ae to one bundred falls a year. He was once riding 
against Mr. John White, who arrived first at the ov practicable place 
in a fence, but, being unable to clear it, got what is called well ball- 
finched, and stuck fast. “Get on,” said Mr. Smith. “I can’t,” said 
Mr. White. “Ram the spurs into him,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, “ and 
Brey, get out of the way.” “If you are in such a barry,” said Mr. 

te, “ why don’t you charge me?” Mr. Smith did charge him, and 
sent him his horse into the next field, when away they went again 
as if nothing had happened.— Titan. 





R. 8 DODS at 
M™.SORERLIDG RODEWOREN Connon, Paring tailed Wy ths 
Eeeds, Ragland; or THOMAS DIXON, Beaker, New York — 
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Address Mrs. B., No. 17 South William Street, New York. 





COUNTRY FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 

R SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF Be Ave 
Pore the ant bank of the Hudeon, Gs Rivesdnie to tates Bother W auale ae 
immediate neighbourhood of a Railroad Station, The a ee cere. rome 


tions. on. is  farnace in the basement, and the furniture and fittings are 
Jad Bf no. There ie four etal avis, deute 

a 
coesh esana peated &c., &e.—The peas of the locality, the easy access to the 


city, aad the beauty of the view, render situation 4 
able one.— Apply, pereonally, or by loner, te the Waiter of Unie jearesis Tee 








otto habeas of the is Tower, 50 feet high, which commands 
e a an 
‘vensive view of aalry, embracing Staten la’and, Island. 

Tat t Never sormguedtag te are large in excellent order ; —- + 
Fe ea na asetm tl 


TERMS EASY. 
For further particulars, and for cards of admission, apply to 
HOMER MORGAN, 3 Pine &t. 
E. H. LUVLOW. 14 Pine 8. 


E. H. LUDLOW, Auctioneer, 
EXECUTOR'S FALE wt PART OF 


JUDGE JAY’S ESTATE 


In Broapway, Canat Sr., 
Watker Srreet & SixtuH Avenue. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1859. 
At twelve o’clock, M. at the 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
Under the direction of Joun Jay and Joun F 
Burrerwortn, Executors of Wm. Jay. 

Maps at Mr, Ludlow’s Office, 14 Pine S 


t 
BROADWAY.—No. 412, ranning through to Courtlandt Alley. Lot 26 ft, 14 in. x 175 
BROADWAY.—No. oe Fameteg tbrowge te Goursiandt Alley. Lat 27 8. 9.x 1792. 
CANAL and CENTR —One Lot, North-West corner. 

CANAL &T’ pagan hate North side, near jam Y 

CANAL ne South side, near Court 











WALKER |.—One Lot, South side, near lf 
WALKER .—One Lot, North side, near Courtlandt fe 
SIXTH AV —Four Houses and Lots, West side, near y-third Street. 


Two-thirds of the money can remain on mortgage. 


purchase 
For Book of the above Property and full partieu apply at the Auctioneer’s office, 
No. 4 Pine Birest, ry 





REMOVAL. 
HE INSUR )MPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
(BE ROVAL INSURANCE OC t 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DBELLUC'’S BISCOTINE. 
“ Caution te Purchasers.” 


Pt 0) AGALNST VARIOUS RIOUS AND DANGER. 
valations of BIAGOTINE which have lately been oflered 19 he public as imported 
LLU: of the true bas been ma- 


ee past. 











the 
cents, and $1 per 








HORA eA eS ee 
source ~ b 


man sary, ho, 9 Maiden Lane New York, and by all Druggists, at 25 conte, 
Whareass LAE EA es 
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THe Albion. 


April 16 














“INSURANCE 


INSURANCE. 


























suCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ricuanp P. Bacrr, Wx. Dewwistoun, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Josurn Watxen, 


Joum Hatsery, S. T. Vatewrins, Epw'’p. W. Contizs, Epowarp Caomwett, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joun R. Wrass, Ww. Brevsaut, Jr., Gronoe B. Gaimwait, 
We. H. Hussey, Roost. L. Muruar, Surra Lawnence, Tuomas J. Owns, 
Bowsnp Wiiters, We, Anew Borizx, Jos. Lawnence, Awtaony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wannes, L. B. Wruas, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samunt D. Bascocn, 
Bowaagp Meenirt, Jom ALLEN, D. Cromwait, Jowatnan Opa, 
Hawer Baraow, Wussae F. Mort, E. J. Downe, Rosszat Bowns. 
Bowaap Haicur, Epwarp Woop, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, SEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING, 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 

Is heléby the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Poliey Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the Btate. 
Losses adjusted in New ¥..4 and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
4 O. Hatstep, Prostdens Moshetier Dest, 
avrier Livinestom, Fina Rarcla: ngsten 
Warts Sueaean, * Danean, Sherman, & Co. 





NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
B. 


EKosert Bewson, 5 New Street. Onc. B. D, firm of M d & Co. 
T. B. Coppincton, firm of Coddi: &Co. Bens. A. Momronrp, 101 Pearl Sireet. 

Sus K. Evenert, firm of Evereit & Brown. J. De Perster Oopes, 35 William Street. 
James Hanrer, firm of Harper & B rs. Josern Stvakt, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
J. 8. Haws firm of Hawkins, Logan & Co, E. D. Sraacos, Grm of Day . &0o. 
Rosset Harpocx, 101 Liberty Beysauin M. Wartiocs, firm of B. M. 4 &. A. 
Ws. L. Kune, firm of Naylor & Co. Whitloek & Co. 

C. Mecerta, 5 Beaver treet. Jeneutan Wiisvn, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


AR ENTION I8 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
ae — OFFERED BY THE 

SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 
Risks taken at the lowest rates. 
The Profits divided anpually among the insured. 



















© having its tegge Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to es division of Proaia No obligation is required of the assured beyond the ent 
actual Premium , no responsi ty can attach to the y- 





A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
eB iee e taar pean ako §i00,000 added to the Capital. 


TRUSTEES. 

Moses H. Garvwent, Peren Pornren, Cuss. H. Marsnau, Eowr Bartierr, 
Rosweit Srracve. Scuvr.. Livixestox, Hewer A. Cort, as Powvert, 
Ourver State, Jr., i UT, Joseru Fourxs,Jr. Gonos G. Hosson, 
Wasa li. Macr Awruony B. Nenson, Jacon R. Nevivs, U. A. Mow 
Deaxe Mitts, ALFRED Seto Jos, Gamsann, Jr., Percy R. Pres, 
G, Wurra’r. Gray, a. H. Newmay, P. Stracnan, CHARLes ‘BR, 

L. Mrroums, J. B. Onatrvia, Avex. M. Laweuncs, Sauces M, Fox, 
Paap’o. G. Fostsn, Simon de Vissen, Joun A. Iseus, 


A, B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED STON, Vice-President. 


Mew York, November 1, 1858. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 


HE TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3:6t December, 1858 — 









Pamiitiieectisersdercercase Seapueseatratkaniteadieesasecotet’ $3,712,632 65 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst January, 1808...............+++ 1,178,160 40 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums. ............. 6.6 c0eeeeeeeeeeeeee $4,900,793 06 





No Policies have been lasued Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
connected with Marine Ri 


Premiums marked Off from ist January, 1858, to Slst December, 1858... 3,494,614 20 












nem t during the same period........ 00... .cccceerewenee 
Romuns of Premise 


ums and Expenses 


The Company have the following Assets, viz — 
Geen es Ho Cates Seiten, of ho Sate of New York, of New York Ci 





Dev seccsecyseseceny Payee ne aparossonsene sorgecaporcs cosese 
sundry notes, reinsurance and other laine ded the Company, esti- 














and 
1 representatives, on and Tuesday, the First of February next, from which 
‘Sa SP isteress thereon will esase. vy J 


= The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 

A dividend of FORTY PRR CENT. is deciared on the net earned premiums of the Compe. 

, for the year ending 3ist December, 1456, for which certificates will be issued on and r 
Fuseday, the First day of February next. 

The of Geo Comesne, eqcertained, fom Re tet dein, 1068. tw 

which certificates were , amoun' 




















of omer, ar 655 310 
Additional profits ist January, 1868, to Ist January, 1859.............. 360, 
Total profits for IGM YeEare..........-cccccccenecere seeeeeeeeeereeeeced 99,015,310 
certificates previous to | aod ® 
have been redeemed by pees . $5,878,730 







Net Rarnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1860 






By Order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joun D. Jones. P. A. Hanoovs. Joanva J. Henny. Wuttas Woon. 
om Dennis. Maver Gans. Groner G. Hossos. J. Haxny Burer 
W. H. H, Moons. Kowarp Hl. Guinan. Davin Lawn. SL. GRINS BLL. 
. Ramsay Crooxs. ames Barc. Herar O. Baew 













OLBROOK. Jos. Gausaan, J Waeraar. 
Roasat ©. Goopuvs. 8. T Nwou. 
JOHN D. JoWw President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice President. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
‘those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al y, buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Seen ies the teaetth of the temas and tha termed. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Joszru B. Vanwvum, Martin Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. Berceman, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Dupuy B. LER, Joun C. Henpenson, 
Pasp'« H. Wo.corr, Cuanes L. Voss, in PReeman, 
Wiurasm K. : Wanraren Devano, Jr., Epwarp Macomass, 
Moszs TaYion, Henny V. Warson EB. Cass, 
Jamus O. SueLpon, Josern B. Vanxum,Jr., Cuances E. Arriesr, 
Dante. Panisu, as. Lon. Gaanam, Jr., Sant. D. Brapronp, Jr., 


ARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


D 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 












FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000,000 STBRLING, OR 810,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and promptl. le 
In addition to its Fire ath te = | 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 






Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. oes . PF Adam Norrie, 
w. Butler Duncan, Heury L. Roath, ‘ Henry ) — al 
‘ A. Smythe, George Moke. 


Epuunp Hurry, Surveyor 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested,). $500,000,00 


835,227 ,59 
16,745.71 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Houschold Furniture, Rents, Leaves, and other Inswrable Pro. 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 

EE-rouRtnHs of the net profits of the business of y are divided arnu- 

ers of its poli: in Scrip bearing totscest, a such carefully invested 

I the fi ne cnn shall have reached 

iy i, ; and, 


ae Tae this 
ally to hold — 4 
\t the insured. : 
tent that the profits secruing to the policy: 


the oom af 8 000, making the Cash guarantee 
sum 

as rapidly and to the ex' 
of $500,000. 






GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. 1! WALL STREET. 
ae i 


ACCUMULATED FUND, January 1, 1859. 
LOSSES PAID, to ~ ° 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to ee oood ie le 
MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, ARE:—THE 
SECUR'TY OF A LARGE ACCUMULATION. ANNUAL declaration of Dividends, 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS in reduction of Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 

ALL LIFE PREMIUMS, if desired. 
Rin and furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 

JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 


TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 
DIRBCTORS. 

















Thomas K. Brace, Roland Mather, Gustavus F. Davis, 
Samuel Tudor, Edwin G. Ripley. Drayton Hillyer, 
Joseph Church, 8. » * Thomas A. Alexander 
Total Amount Of AsMets....ccee ss cccccccccceeeeccenseereereee eeee $5,282,167 41 Robert Buell, Z. Pratt, Walter 5 
Ebenezer Flower, A Dunham, Charles H. Brainard. 
cared, or thir legal repressniativen, on sd siter Tossiay, the Park day of Rebrunry | Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, William B- Pattie, 
Png pe a pr por pr haa eo anes estan 


Tuomas K. Brace, Juwn., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics or Tus General Acents ror rus Unrrep Srarzs, 





Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
business connected with the Society's 
Se > 


Stock, £500,000. 


C. E. HABICHT. 
‘ LBROOKE, { General Agents. 





hore 


if used (wo or times 


oL Retails Ntrreare ce, ee 





INSURANCE, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, 


HIS compere CONTINUES TO DO AN 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. . a 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CArtaL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,00.. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
the Atlantic. Half Premi remain loan. Losses Promptly 
frat, inswratian and epestal rake taken. = 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 





CROSB 
paid. Oa 





Sy 

FINANCIAL. 
— a — $$$ - ——— | 
J. RAB. BANE LOE MON ar, 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Parchasers. < 


CREDITS issued, Ex and N. and i 
~ Sterling Exchange, otes, Drafis, payable in Canada per- 





REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPUOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LX 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES. 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE @ CoO., 


AMERICAN BANKE 
NO.65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Grant Gacyan LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 











FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA' 
GRA? BRITAIN, BELGIUM, sw wr % STEMANE. 
IBELAND, SPAIN, ~ ITALY, SwEDEX . 
ATHE: BEYROCT. CONSTANTINOPL AIRO 
AIEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &c. . e 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI4, OREGON AND THE SAND’ 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers the Sb and 20th of each month. wie & 

Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al! times. 





DUNCAN, & Co, 
. BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssuR 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





and bills 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
R. C. FERGUSSON, 





F. H GRAIN, { xo, a9 Wiliam Street, New York, 
AUGUST BELMONT 


No. 76 BEAVER STREET, 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS 


N. Y¥., 
OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Tra’ 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
teene Rese ov Cusnsastes Bilisen be 


LIVERPOOL, 
tn oume of One Pound Sorting and upwards, payable ct cny of the Banks in Rvctamn, 
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A. B. McDonald, Agent. 





its patural colour, and assumed a softness and lustre greaidy to be preferred to those pro- 
duced by the application of oils or any other preparation I have ever used. I regard it as an MOTHERS! 
Gatele for cvneytatp'e webs, Castner to bo uned ane Site Recuruive cr Se 
the almpie purpowe of dressing or ‘ying the hair. You have permission to refer to me MOTHERS!! 
all who entertain any doubt of its performing all that is claimed for it. =O. MOTHERSI!! 
Cincianatl, O., Feb. 10, 168%: . sie “ DON FATE To PROCURE MRS WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
Pref, Weet—Deag Sir: iy the avian of friend of mina, Sooke bees wing your Mile oiesten tee —) a (ee Ff by 
Restorative, I was indaced to try it. 3 Bad the sever, come time test Mey, and wearily every the bowels. it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and 
Wing Be ded sympa Mat ie’ comunonfce toes wo areata | "Rte tea protec the posein of ne of te 
bhacy valuable is one most experienced and skilful fe- 
been, would tnis public xcknowledgment of benefit I have re- male physicians England, ‘been used with failin ~ 
Peived frow Prot. Wood's Hair My ve. Yours respectfully, A.B. Jacoms. | cases. wae cates a be 
Restorative is in bottles of three viz: medium, and small ; the ‘We believe it to be the best and surest remedy in world, in all cases of Dysentery and 
small bode Sys plot, and revals for ope dollar por bo ; the 3 ~g pl en eee Ee oe >. *. 
more ip proportion than small, retails v dollars bottle : large heal estimated dollars orth weight gold 
square ger con me Prgdsorm, tis Bross torte tliages Dole wine - eal ~~ re Bg xt 
Establiahment) and ildMaruer rect, St Lia, MS ‘and Sta bial! gose Dronpats wal ; Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
Fancy Goods ptr Hens geasice unless the te-smlle of CURTIS & PERKINS tn on the oueide wreg- 
OMAN EYE BALSAM.—Inflamed Kye-lids-—The delicate struc” Office, Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world 
yy eee See eas intcmnas amd the ayaa ovtnees Gs a wd _ 
it mem COLDS, CO 
Strongest disposition to to itself humours from all parts of the body. Hundreds of POk, core eae Se eee Oe seat Jeckannte 
persene of Garefulons habe ave Getqares by 0 rawuen or vetnemet Ge reli, THOMAS T. GREEN, Broad: cos! teh Greet, 
called sore eyes, are tortured w vision, using way, cor. 
Haas, may obiain almomt immediate rete! Tn all cases earlier the remed} is applied 
sd and sold by A. B. Fulten N ork. Wu. Youn. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
Selly Brecsae pce: NANOS Brmarem, BO wage #4. mma. NO. is BEEKMAN ST 












